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nent citizen of Brooklyn, to entreat the women of 
France to insist upon the ballot at this time. As well 
might the leaders have sent a bottle of soothing syrup 
for the relief of the dead Dauphin as such advice as this. 
It is such action on the part of the American advocates 


pal to a class of boys and a similar lesson to a class of 
girls. It was remarkable instruction, such as I had 
never heard before. It happened to be on the period of 
the English revolution—a time to which an English rad- 
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ment to secure the pardon of a young woman guilty of 
a murder, 


most no science. Their education beyond the elemen- 
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SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 
“Dolci durezze e placide repulse.” 
Gentle severity, repulses mild, 
Full of chaste love and pity sorrowing ; 
Graceful rebukes, that had the power to bring 
Back to itself a heart by dreams beguiled ; 
A soft-toned voice, whose accents undefiled 
Held sweet restraints, all duty honoring; 
The bloom of virtue; purity’s clear spring 
To cleanse away base thoughts and passions wild; 
Divinest eyes to make a lover's bliss, 
Whether to bridle in the wayward mind 
Lest its wild wanderings should the pathway miss, 
Or else its griefs to soothe, its wounds to bind; 
This sweet completeness of thy life it is 
That saved my soul; no other peace I find. 
—The Radicat. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A VOLUME OF PRESSED AUTUMN 
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Where the west wind softly blows, 
Where the amber sunshine glows, 
Where the silver water flows, 

Bright and clear— 
Where, through stately forest halls, 
Bird to bird responsive calls, 
And the dew-drop gently falls, 

Like a tear ;— 
We have caught these tints so fair— 
‘Tints the rainbow deigns to share— 
Tints the artist’s pencil ne'er 

Can excel. 
Now, idle winds, that wander o’er 
The forest’s bright, mosaic floor, 
Shall find us in our haunts no more:— 

With you we dwell. 

Sarag H. Heywoop. 
WESTFORD, MAss. 


A HEALTH. 


I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements and kindly stars have 
given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, ’tis less of earth than 
heaven. 


Her every tane is music’s own, like those of morning 


birds 

And something more than melody dwells ever in her 
words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, and from her lips each 
flows 

As one may see the burthened bee forth issue from the 
rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, the measure of her 
hours; . 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness, of young 
flowers ; 


And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her she appears 

The image of themselves by turns—the idol of past 
years ! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture on the 
brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound must long 
remain } 

But memory such as mine of her so very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh will not be life’s, but 
hers. 

I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon— 

Her health! and would on earth there stood some more 
of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness a name! 


dency is to be found one of the reasons why it finds no 
hearty response either from women or men. 

The special claim of the New York Standard is un- 
derstood to be a peculiar promptness in obtaining the 
news. 
French and Prussian war, an unusual farsightedness of 
judgment. But it seems a pity that these fine traits 








To this has certainly been added, during the | 


who are fine classical scholars, but they have very rarely derstand the whole of a single sentence, from his rapid, 


got this part of their education in schools. 
fewer women who have learned mathematics, even ge- 
ometry, and very few who know science beyond the 
reading of books on natural history. It would be, 1 
think, almost true to say there is no provision made for 


There are | indistinct utterance, [ was unable to judge discriminate- 


ly of his lecture. From his constant reference to dia- 
grams hanging on the wail, | was able to keep the thread 
of his lecture, and know that he was directing them into 
the most hidden secrets of generation in the lowest forms 


should not be equally shown in its home relations. ‘To | these studies in the girs’ schuols in Scotland. English | 0! plantlife. Several members of the class wid me they 


take this precise time for making these criticisms on the | schools offer girls rather better facilities. 


Woman Sutirage movement, is as if it should just now | have got ahold there in a good many places. 


begin to discuss the expediency of Louis Napoleon’s ple- 
biscite. It is all very well, dear Standard, but have you 
not observed that Louis Napoleon is dethroned? If in 
your first number you had given us these hints, it might 
have helped us. As you did not, we sought out the evil 
for ourselves, and remedied it, so far as it existed. 
lhe key to the changes of organ and organization in 
this Woman Suflrage movement, during the year, is to 
be found partly in the very danger you have just dis- 
covered. All theories of “a disreputable love-lite” have 
been emphatically shelved, and the only difficulty is to 
find any one who will own to ever having held such 
doctrines, Newspapers and organizations have been 
purified from even the appearance of evil. The leaders 
of the movement have concentrated themselves more 
and more on the suffrage question, and learned to keep 
clear of side-issues. The state of things you describe, 
if it ever existed, seems already as remote as the days 
of the French empire. The apathy you lament has 
passed away. When the New York Tribune itself ex- 
ults that the women of Wyoming are changing Dem- 
ocratic into Republican majorities, it is a good many 
months too late to say that the movement “finds no 
hearty response.”’ 

Apart from this remote and retrospective character of 
the Standard’s information, its suggestions are good, 
Every thing is commendable, except that the editorial is 
written in the pregent tense. There is no doubt that 
the agitation in America has been here and there em- 
barrassed in just the way that is here described, and that 
our foreign allies have perceived and even exaggerated 
the evil. No movement for woman’s emancipation 
can prosper, if it tampers with the laws of purity, No 
moral contest can succeed, unless it is conducted by 
clean hands, But the whole course of the Woman 
Sutiraye movement has been its own vindication. The 
whole series of reports of its conventions may be ran- 
sacked without finding a single instance where alow 
moral tone has prevailed, or any unworthy course of 
action has been adopted. Even those who wished to do 
otherwise have been obliged to yield to the general in- 
fluence of the movement, and to disavow all free-love 
tendencies. Every agitation carries along with it some 
very questionable advocates; but no political party has 
so smail a proportion of these as the Woman Sufrage 
party. And there is this farther distinction that among 
us they are more generally required to “take back seats.” 

T. WH. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND.---N(. 1. 


I spent the first week of July in Edinburgh. In the 
railway carriage, on my way from Sterling to Edindurgh; 
I had the good fortune to make the acquaintance ef one 
of the medical professors in the Edinburgh University. 
Hearing from me that I wished to visit schools,that I 
might learn what I could of the European method of 
instruction, he kindly offered to give me notes of intro- 
duction to the principals of several schools. A3 I had 
no American letters of introduction for Edinburg: I was 
especially glad to accept his favor. In the courseof our 
conversation upon schools, I happened to rememler that 
Miss Jex Blake, whom I had seen five years ag in St. 
Louis, when she was making the tour of our comtry to 
study schools, the results of which she gave to the Eng- 
lish people in a subsequent book upon American educa- 
tion, was one of the women receiving medical instruc- 
tion at Edinburgh. On inquiring about her, I at once 
received the number of her residence, and findirg her, I 
had access to just what I wished to know about.n Edin- 
burgh. 





In addition to this, a Scotch geatleman in ow: Ameri- 


Knowing the principal of this schoul to which 
Ihave referred, and finding him quite as radical and 
advanced in his views in regard to the sphere of women 
as any of our Americans, 1 was surprised to find the 
girls of the school learning only history and modern lan- 
guages, and inquired how it was. He said, “The parents 
decide what they want them to learn, and we can’t 
teach them anything else. Lam teaching my daughter 
geometry ; I don’t want her to learn Latin and Greek. 
I believe most boys get more harm than good from those 
studies. The. sensuous immoralities they are intro- 
duced to in the classics, in the majority uf cases, more 
than counterbalance the intellectual culture they get.” 

I visited the school of a lady, who I was told was 
carrying girls on further than they went in any other 
school in Edinburgh. So far as I could learn, Ler only in- 
novation was, that she had introduced a little physiolo- 
gy, and had some anatomical drawings, which she ven- 
tured to show the girls. Her work in this line only cor- 
responded to the simplest physiological work in our 
schools, and yet she told me she had to move very care- 
fully at first, and even then met some opposition. One 
other thing she mentioned as being in advance of the 
work in other schools—she had succeeded in making girls 
think arithmetic was a pleasant study. She had not at- 
tempted any mathematics beyond arithmetic. Though, 
not favoring the franchise movement, as I understood 
her, she advocates the broadest education for women, 


The medical professor, whose aequaintance I had made 
in the cars, expressed hiinself favorable to the admission 
of women to the medical profession, but questioned the 
propriety in England and Scotland, at the present time, 
of adinitting them to the classes of men on account of 
the general prejudice against it. He told me that an in- 
timate friend of his, professor in the Swiss University, 
where women have veen admitted to the medical class- 
es with men, writing to him particularly of the experi- 
ment there, had said that both the manners and morals 
of the young men had been much improved since the 
women had come into the classes, He did not seem to 
question the accuracy nor discriminating observation of 
the professor of Zurich, but still felt that the time had 
not quite come for England and Scotland to try the ex- 
periment, and spoke of the strong prejudice which his 
wife, who is an English woman, felt against it. 

What the women medical students at Edinburgh have 
already got is the permission on the part of the Univer- 
sity for the professors to give them lectures, with the at- 
tendant examinations. Itis at the option of the pro- 
fessors to give lectures to the women or not, as suits 
their convenience and pleasure. As there is not a large 
number of women desiring these lectures, the fees be- 
come a matter of comparatively little inducement to the 
professors, and only those favorable to the woman move- 
ment are likely to take the trouble to repeat to the wo- 
men the lectures they have given to the men. So, of 
course, this condition of things is unsatisfactory to the 
women students who want the best opportunities, to the 
professors who want to give them the best opportuni- 
ties, and to the community who want women physi- 
cians who have had the best opportunities. What they 
desire is to get women admitted to the regular classes, 
and it seemed not improbable that this might be done, at 
least in some of the classes, this fall. 

The friends of this movement are extremely careful 
not to excite prejudice, They are willing to wait a lit- 
tle to avoid friction, meanwhile they are furnishing the 
most substantial arguments in favor of their claims 
by the very high rank they are taking in their examina- 
tions, and by their earnest, unobtrusive deportment, 





which wards off all criticism. The women’s course of 


The classics | bad the same difficulty in understanding him, 


I suppose this outline knowledge of the lectur® show- 
ed them what subjects they were expected to study for 
examination, and thus served its purpose. Indeed, this 
was to me a striking feature in all the teaching I saw at 
Edinburgh. ‘The teacher seemed to run hastily over the 
topics, to indicate to the pupils what they were to study 
up for themselves, thus throwing them upon their own 
responsibility far more than we do in our American 
teaching. As a consequence, European education is 
much less likely to stop With school days than American 
education, for the pupil has become his own teacher. 
The botanical lecture was given at the museum in the 
botanical gardens; from there a large part of the ladies 
crossed to another part of the city fur the Natural His- 
tory lecture. As the day was rainy, we found at the 
gate of the gardens several cabs waiting, expecting to be 
employed. 

On the way to the second lecture, the ladies ran into a 
little bakery, where they got a lunch of hot buns and a 
glass of milk, which, for greater despatch, they took 
standing. At this lecture-room I was shown into one 
of the back seats, with the explanation that the front 
seats were reserved fur the young men. ‘This is the 
only lecture course attended by both men and women. 
It must be obserVéd here that the women are not ad- 
mitted to the young men’s course in the regular univer- 
sity, but these university students, as a matter of con- 
venience to themselves, are admitted to the woman’s 
course. This is surely “getting the thin edge of the 
wedge in.” Whether the front seats were granted to 
the young men as an expression of grateful deference on 
the part of the ladies, or whether the university author- 
ities placed them iu tront to avoid the possibility of dis- 
traction trom the sight of ribbons and curls, or whether 
it was due to the simple fact that the young men must 
sitsomewhere, [ did nut iearn ; but whatever end this ar- 
rangement was designed to subserve, the most unexcep- 
tionable conduct on the part of both women and men 
attended it. The young men seemed neither embar- 
rassed nor amused as they listened along with these ma- 
ronly women to a lecture that had been previously 
given to their classmates. On the Saturday preceding 
this lecture, all the class had gone out together on a 
natural history excursion. 

The experiment of teaching men and women together 
was new; and the ladies had taken great care to place 
it above all criticism. Several ladies of the highest cul- 
tivation and social position were attending it simply to 


ive the experiment their influence. 
° - Mary E. BEEDY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. . 
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Tue women of Prussia are said to be as compre- 
hensively organized for the care of the wounded as the 
men are for military service. Littie may be heard, 
amid the din of arms, of what these women are doing; 
but the service, says the London Economist, is diligent- 
ly and efficiently performed. So thorough is said to be 
the organization that the societies know where to turn 
for lint and every kind of store in any requisite quanti- 
ty; that may be of service to the wounded; the system 
being nearly as effective for utilizing the resources of 
the country as those of the active army. Again, there 
are numerous societies for assisting families whose 
heads are called into the field, and the calamities inci- 
dent to a compulsory draft are thus ameliorated as far 
as possible. Hardly a single person in Prussia escapes 
from doing something toward sustaining the burden of 
the war, and it is this scientific adjudgment which has 
made possible the concentrated effort whose prodigious 
results we have seen. 


Tue Empress Eugénie and the Prince Imperial, ac- 
companied by M. de Lesseps, attended service on Sun- 
day at the Roman Catholic chapel at Hastings, Eng- 
land. The people of the place treated her with great 
respect. When the Prince met his mother, his first ex- 











clamation was: “O mon pauvre papa !” 
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AN EXPERIMENT.—NO 8. 
FIRST WEEK AS A HIRED GIRL. 


The close of the two weeks found me engaged at the 

H.’s. When I saw their sturdy German girl, and her 
stout arms, I was amused at myself for aspiring to fill 
her place. However, Mrs. H. was pleased to say of her 
own accord, that she believed that they “would get along 
better with me than with her.” She also told me frank- 
ly:—*You don’t know much about work, but you are 
quick to learn, and what you do, you do so well.” So 
she hired me for $2.00 per week, which was fifty cents 
more than she had been paying,and was the highest 
price given in the neighborhood, or in the adjacent 
town. This offer pleased me, for it proved what I had 
held—that education and intelligence would command 
superior remuneration even in’the kitchen. The price 
mattered not. Whether two or twenty dollars, it 
proved the point as well. I shall have something to 
say of thé financial aspect at another time. 

Wash-day arrived. This work was performed in the 
same laborious manner as in the time of our grand- 
mothers, excepting the use of a wringer. As I stood at 
my tub—Lena at hers—and was about to put my hands 
into the suds, I thought, “But I must roll up my sleeves.’ 
The idea on that frosty morning of baring my thin,’ 
cold arms, that were obliged to be cased in flannel to 
the very wrists, even into the summer under the sunny 
skies of Georgia! But I remembered that many a cold 
day they had been bare, and shoulders too, at the, de- 
mand of fashion or fancy. So up went my sleeves, and 
down went my arms into the hot suds. Night found 
me delightfully tired. 

Ina farmhouse across the fields a little guest had 
arrived, 

“Out from the shores of the Great Unknown, 
Weak and wailing and alone,” 


and our children wanted to pay a visit of welcome to 
the wee stranger. They crowded around me. Mother 
had said they might go if I would, would I? So we 
started, bounding over thesnow. A fence soon checked 
our progress. 

“ Is there no other way that we can go, and avoid this 
fence 2” 

Looks of astonishment replied. No road led to the 
house. The fence was high above my head. Over 
went the children like so many squirrels, up one side 
and down the other. I counted eleven rails and com- 
menced the ascent. Few reach the mark they aim for, 
but when I stood on the top of this fence, I found that I 
had mounted higher than my ambition. I thought of 
the friends who had led me many a tramp, and my 
arms went out instinctively for their strong arms to 
take me—the friends who had dragged me up the bat- 
tlements of Fort Sumter, and through the swamps of 
Georgia, or had stood by my side on the rocks of Canada; 
the friends who had led me weary, weary steps up light- 
houses on the Atlantic coast, or whose strength had 
been my stay on the mountains of the West. Dear 
boys, you will never know how my heart went forth to 
you in love and longing! “I’ve abused them all,” I 
thought; “I have never half appreciated how good and 
necessary they are.” But I remember there was a 
time when I could climb fences, and trees too, when I 
could mount to the highest hay-mows in barns, and 

jump down on apile of hay. That was before I became 
a “young lady,” with the fear of Mrs. Grundy before my 
eyes, and trammeled with long skirts. Then I thought, 
with no feeling of gratitude, of those who might have 
said to me, but who never did, “Rely on yourself. Girls 
should be strong and independent.” And, perched on 
that top rail, I pledged myself never to thank any one 
for assistance, except such as helped me to help myself. 
These thoughts flashed through my mind in an instant. 

Telling the children to stand aside, I left the eleven 
rails behind me by a leap far out into a pile of snow. 

Before returning home, we accomplished eleven simi- 
lar climbs! But I tried no more jumps—came down the 
other fences hand under hand. The children saw that 
I was entertained, and their faces were radiant with 
glee ; and afterwards, to their mother, they were loud in 
their praises of the “high fun” we had enjoyed. 

The most novel experience at the H.’s was in baby- 
tending. NowlI have no theories in regard to babies. 
They are to me bundles of mysteries. Were I not as- 
sured on reliable testimony that the men and women 
who surround me were once just such boneless bunches, 
I would not believe it possible that these little creatures, 


“Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears,” 


could possibly live through the rockings and shakings 
and thumpings, the kissings and huggings and squeez- 
ings, the bathings and dosings and smotherings, which 
love, that other mystery, bestows so freely upon them. 
Yet it is a fact that through all these the little one 

*“Nods and winks and crows and blinks, 

As if his head were as full of kinks 

And curious riddles as any sphinx.” 

One day, when the house resounded with a roar such 
as a young Vesuvius might utter, the tiny cause of all 
this commotion was placed in my arms. In every di- 
lemma of life, when one has no other rule to apply, it is 
safe to fall back on the “Golden Rule.” Therefore, since 
the child had a will to scream,I proposed to let her 
scream in comfort; and as air, and not blue veils, is the 
element I breathe, I opened the little one’s blue veil to 
let the airin and screams out. But ah, who can doubt 
the native depravity of the human race, when I record 
the perversity of this infant of weeks? She actually re- 
fused to give another scream, opened her blue eyes 
wonderingly on me, and was seon asleep to the tune of 
2 “Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” 
(Perhaps I should say to the words, for I am never 
guilty of a tune). And this bringsme to one of my 
chief enjoyments about this time. 

What poet is it that says, 


“Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them” ? 


Well,I am one of those. I long to sing, but cannot 
now. Hope to some day, for, unlike believers in the 
“Gates Ajar” creed, whatever I am destined to do for 
this world I expect to accomplish while I am here, and 
when I reach heaven I intend to stay there and sing. 
To do other things also I anticipate, but heaven will 
not be heaven to me without a good sing to begin with. 

I have sometimes indulged in a song when the only 
one in the house, or when in the woods alone, yet al- 
ways with fear and trembling lest some one should 
chance to hear. But while at the H.’s, with baby in my 
arms, I promenaded the parlor and sang to my heart’s 
content. . Often I quieted the child when no one else 
could succeed. This is my recipe. If “Hush, my dear,” 
or Holland’s “What is the little one thinking about ?” or 
Tilton’s “Baby-bye, here’s a fly,” failed to make the 
dewy sleepover the little darling creep, I commenced 
immediately on Whittier’s “Our Master,” and if those 
thirty-eight stanzas did not accomplish the desired end, 
Istruck into “The Eternal Goodness,” and well I re- 
member that once I thought this task would require 
eternal patience as well as eternal goodness! ‘ 

All the house rejoiced in my musical performances, 
because of their soothing effect. Let me tell you the 
compliment Mr. H. paid them. On my remarking, “I 
hope the noise doesn’t trouble you. I know I can’t sing, 
but I’m trying to put Katie to sleep,” he answered :— 
“Oh, I don’t mind it much. It’s better than hearing 
the child ery.” 

Every night I was sufficiently fatigued to have a good 
appetite for slumber, yet never so tired that I could not 
in the evening “play gymnastics,” as the children calied 
our little “free” and “dumb-bell” performances. They 
were delighted with my gymnastic suit, much to my 
joy, for I delight to wearit. Alas for fame! The name 
of Dio Lewis and his inventions were unknown here. 
When introduced by me, gymnastics had, therefore, 
all the charm of novelty. The boys manufactured 
dumb-bells in the “shop.” With the members of the 
family and visitors, of whom there was a continual 
stream, I had quite a promising class. 

The close of my first week as a hired girl found me 
weary, yet I was fresh enough when the Sabbath dawned 
to walk six miles over rough country roads in order to 
attend Sunday school and preaching. 

As the result of this week’s experience I had my eyes 
opened to much that was new to me in the problem of 
life, and what I had heretofore studied presented itself 
in new lights and combinations. I drew many infer- 
ences, but as they have been modified by my later ex- 
perience, I reserve all conclusions for a future articie. 

One effect, however, of my week’s work was so hap- 
py upon myself, that, though it may be an odd subject 
to talk of in a newspaper, I am resolved to mention it. 
If any of my readers have suffered as I have from cold 
hands and feet, they will not wonder that I shrunk 
from an undertaking in which I would be exposed to 
cold and wet, and could hardly expect leisure to sit by 
the fire andwarm. Suffer is a mild word for the perfect 
anguish that I have endured. Of course I knew the 
cause was simply imperfect circulation. I therefore 
practiced gymnastics desperately, and followed all Dr. 
Lewis’ other prescriptions—such as putting hands and 
feet in warm water, until I was actually ashamed— 
ashamed of being such an “old granny.” And still I 
suffered. Imagine, then, my agreeable surprise to find 
these offending members mild and glowing. Thus they 
continue to the present time. 0. 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


The New York Evangelist of August 11th published 
a letter from Theodore Cuyler, in which the writer 
makes the following allusion to the late Woman Suf- 
frage Convention in Saratoga :— 

The convention for, Woman Suffrage held here last 
week was a failure as to numbers and public ‘interest, 
but not in the ability of the speakers. Such good rhet- 
oric deserved more good reasoning and a better cause. 
But the movement is dying fast. It is dying, simply be- 
cause the great mass of solid, sensible Christian women 
themselves are letting it alone. The education, the em- 
ployment, the better compensation, and the homes, 
which woman needs and claims, are not within the gift 
of the ballot. 

One can easily coniprehend why the atmosphere of a 
Saratoga summer should tend to stifle a reform conven- 
tion of any sort. If I remember right, a State temper- 
ance convention appointed in Saratoga, two or three 
years since, was a still greater “failure as to numbers 
and public interest ;” yet I doubt if Mr. Cuyler decided 
that the temperance “movement was dying fast,” even 
though Saratoga’s “great mass of solid, sensible Chris- 
tian women,” and men, too, evidently “let it alone” most 
unmistakably. Of course not; for Mr. Cuyler himself 
believes in the latter movement, and faith makes a won- 
derful difference in the nature and application of evi- 
dence. " 

’ But how does Mr. Cuyler know that ‘‘the education, 
the employment, the better compensation, which wo- 
man needs and claims, are not within the gift of the bal- 
lot?” Does analogy or the world’s experiences teach 
him this? Has there ever been atrial and failure of 
the experiment? Has not the principle proved success- 
ful in its application to the men of America? Is it log- 
ical to suppose, and safe to predict, that a fountain which 
has become a river of unnumbered and indispensable 
blessings to men, will reverse its action, shrink in its 
course, and die without yielding a single blessing in an- 
swer to the needs of women? “O! ye of little faith!” 

We know that the Christian churches contain women 
who desire to enter colleges and professions, but cannot ; 
women who teach and: sew, and who toil as domes- 
tics in cities, and in farmhouses, for wages that are reg- 
ulated according to sex rather than according to the 
quantity and quality of the work. And we know that 
Christianity has not furnished a remedy for this pal- 


suffrage to our Christianity, and challenge a trial of the 
combination? The “gift of the ballot” does not seem to 
demoralize our clergymen, and unfit them for their 
“sphere” in the ministry, and it may fail to corrupt our 
mothers, our wives, sisters, and daughters. It is cer- 
tain that if those qualities which make woman’s com- 
panionship desirable and indispensable are from within, 
perfect freedom will not destroy, but strengthen and de- 
velop them. If they are from without, legislation and 
self-instituted male guardianship cannot preserve them. 

Assuming that woman is a responsible being, and 
quite as safe with the laws of moral gravitation as man, 
we also claim that a vote in her hand may prove, as in 
the case of man, an educator—an instrument of social 
elevation, opening up new avenues of action. If so, it 
naturally follows that her wages in all departments of 
labor, mental and physical, will approach a more just 
standard. Thus, the ballot will have accomplished 
what Christianity without it has so far utterly failed to 
accomplish. No one can deny that suffrage would be a 
protector to vast multitudes of poor, friendless women 
in our large cities. ' 

If some of the Shylocks of New York should, ina 
single instance, treat ten Irish or negro men as they syste- 
matically do as many hurdreds, or thousands, of Amer- 
ican sewing women, every party paper in that city, in- 
cluding the Tribune, would use a column of space in de- 
nouncing the outrage, and “workingmen’s”’ indignation 
meetings, addressed by party orators, would be held to 
discuss means for preventing its repetition. Why? Be- 
cause party organs and party orators always earnestly 
advocate the interest of those who hold a definite power 
of reward. 

We must first show respect to the free moral agency 
of woman by so reforming our laws that they bear equal- 
ly on both sexes, and then social reform will gradually 
follow. Mankind always, as arule, conforms to the mor- 
al image of the country’s written law, be the standard 
high or low. It is only the few who care to advocate 
higher forms. The vast majority are satisfied with the 
existing letter, and never try to reach aboveit. Christi- 
anity has produced a better civilization than other relig- 
ions, not because of its imaginary “mysteries,” but be- 
cause its great founder evinced, in his teachings and 
practice, a higher respect and warmer sympathy for hu- 
manity, as a whole, than the projectors of previous sys- 
tems had done. 

He not only made God his father, but man and wo- 
man his brother and sister. It is this combination alone 
upon which we can “hang all the law and the prophets,” 
and which gives the religion of Jesus its wonderful vi- 
tality, and its strange hold on the affections of the peo- 
ple, making it a living power, in spite of those doctrinal 
frauds, such as “substitution,” “election,” “justification,” 
ete., which have been divinely doctored, dissected, twist- 
ed, split, and sub-divided, till they present the most ludi- 
crous multiplication of inconsistencies ever wept over by 
men or angels. The fact that these latter phrases are 
losing their influexce and power is owing to the pressure 
of knowledgé and science, as against ignorance and tra- 
dition. 

Christian reformers are aware that the grand mission 
of Jesus remains unfulfilled so long as a law discrimi- 
nating between man’s and woman’s equality, and per- 
sonal freedom, remains in force in a Christian country. 
Furthermore, any institution, religious or civil, which 
persistently wars against this truth, wars against its 
own existence, and, in refusing to reform, deserves to 
die. 

Aside from the intrinsic justice centering in the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, there are important reforms 
awaiting its success. One of these Mr. Cuyler can ap- 
preciate. There isnot a more earnest temperance re- 
former among the American clergy than Mr. Cuyler. 
If the orthodox ministry in every large city and village 
were equal to him in this respect, there would be a tem- 
perance “revival” such as the country never before real- 
ized. In view of his ardor and good sense in this branch 
of reform, it seems strange that he should be so short- 
sighted as to the best means for putting his temperance 
theories into practice. : 

T hold that every community can, by properly organ- 
ized and conducted humanitarian effort, cure and take 
care of its drunkards, if the law will take care of the 
liquor vender standing on every corner, and in nearly 
every country “drug store,” ready to trip the feet of a 
pocr brother man who is wrestling with a half-conquered 
appetite. 

The principle of moral suasion is not sufficient to en- 
tirely meet the case of a victim to diseased appetite. 
He must, before acquiring self-control, have protection 
from those who, actuated by cupidity and avarice, con- 
duc; a “business” which, without rendering an equiva- 
lent, deprives men of reason, of character and property, 
and makes paupers and outcasts of happy families. The 
franseller must be dealt with by government. Govern- 
ment is the crystallization of politics. Politics ought to 
mea the definite assertion, the organization, of that pub- 
lic sentiment which the breaker of moral law does not 
object to so long as his transgression is not followed by 
pecuniary loss and personal disgrace. 

Preperly enforced law reminds the Sinner of the im- 
mediste expense and inconvenience as well as of the 
“excreding sinfulness of sin.” 

My experience among men convinces me that man’s 
reason and conscience have already unqualifiedly con- 
demred the liquor traffic. Nearly every conversation I 
have with men of different political creeds ends in mu- 
tual agreement regarding the wickedness, expense, mis- 
ery ard degradation involved init. All man needs is 
emotion to arouse him to action. He sees and ad- 
mits, but lacks the feeling which urges practical 
work. 

NovI am convinced that if woman’s intuition and 
emotional force were free to speak through the ballot, 
this geatest crime of the age, which is doing more than 
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heart and home desolate, might, in its commercial sense, 
be banished within ten years. Surely, if “solid, sensible 
Christian women” lack this power for good, and yet do 
not desire it, they need education in the line of ordinary 
Christian duty rather than clerical flattery for their in- 
difference. 

If, possessing this power, they would fail to use it 
against legalizing the business of drunkard making, as 
they would use it against legalizing other and lesser 
crimes, such as theft, arson, burglary, etc., God spare 
us from their “Christianity,” for it would be “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal,” and the world already hag 
too much of the same article put up in masculine pack- 
ages. 

We live in an age of moral warfare, which is constant- 
ly taking up questions vital to human interests, and 
forcing them into the crucible of politics. Every Amer- 
ican man and woman capable of choosing between good 
and evil ought, at least, to desire the power to indicate 
their choice, in a manner sufficiently explicit to elect or 
defeat a candidate for an important trust. The time is 
at hand when the personal responsibility, which can 
alone find practical expression through the ballot, can- 
not, without a loss of honor and self-respect, be shirked 
by man or woman. If our “solid, sensible Christian wo- 
men” do not yet realize this, so much the worse for 
them and the cause they represent, as they have much 
to learn before reaching that “heaven” of well-balanced 
womanhood, where men and women are not measured 
by a popular clergyman’s estimate, but by the characters 
they have developed through a proper or improper 
use of their natural powers and opportunities in this 
world. 

I am well aware that much allowance is due Chris- 
tian women for their indifference to new reforms. It 
is a notorious fact in the history of all reforms in church 
and state (and will continue to be while men only do 
the preaching), that Christian women do not generally 
favor any innovation until it first finds favor among the 
clergy. The clergy are not prophets, and are less likely, 
in political matters, to lead than to follow the majority 
of popular yoters and pew-holders. The latter are al- 
ways truer to church and party than to principle. 

Experience teaches that truth is no respecter of per- 
sons and organizations, but frequently a breaker and 
crumbler of creeds, systems and parties which dare to hu- 
miliate it, ignore it, or keep it in the background. Yet 
when a long needed reform has birti: (in a “manger’’ as 
usual), aud the guardians of popular party and church 
organizations look up through the fog and see only a 
few peasants and a few “wise men of the East” nursing 
it, and paying it homage, how natural it is for politicians 
tomake faces and cry “humbug,” while the clergy are 
searching for “scriptural arguments” to hurl against it, 
to the total neglect of those far more weighty arguments 
in favor of it, which fairly crowd the walks and necessi- 
ties of every-day life! 

Perhaps if we had more religious teachers like Parker, 
Beecher, Simpson, Abbot, and others who endeavor to 
educate their pupils out of Christian babyhood into self- 
reliant, self-governed, self-poised men and woman, capa- 
ble of choosing their own spiritual food, and of walking 
alone, it would sooner cease to be written of our Chris- 
tian women that they do not even desire the most es- 
sential right of citizenship. 


SOCIETY’S TEACHINGS. 


Lillie had numbered among her admirers many lights 
ofthe church. She had flirted with bishops, priests and 
deacons—who, none of them, would, for the world, 
have been so ungallant as to quote to her such dreadful 
professional passages as “She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.” In fact, the clergy, while off du- 
ty, are no safer guides for attractive young women than 
other mortal men; and Lillie had so often seen their 
spiritual attentions degenerate into downright temporal 
iove-making that she held them in as small reverence as 
the rest of their sex. Only one dreadful John the Ba; 
tist of her acquaintance, one of the camel’s-hair-girdle 
and locust-and-wild-honey species, once encountering 
Lillie at Saratoga, and observing the ways and manners 
of the court which she kept there, took it upon him to 
give her a spiritual admonition. “Miss Lillie,’’ he said, 
“T see no chance for the salvation of your soul, unless it 
should please God to send the small-pox upon you. I 
think I shall pray for that.” “Oh, horrors! don’t. Id 
rather be sayed,” Lillie answered, with a fervent sincer- 
ity. The story was repeated afterward as an amusing 
bon mot, and a specimen of the barbarity to which relig- 
ious fanaticism may lead; and yet we question whether 
John the Baptist had not the right of it. For it must 
at once appear, that, had the small-pox made the above 
mentioned change in Lillie’s complexion at sixteen, the 
whole course of her life would have taken another turn. 
The whole world then would have united in letting her 
know that she must live to some useful purpose, or be 
nobody and nothing. Schoolmasters would have scolded 
her if she idled over her lessons; and her breaking down 
in arithmetic, and mistakes in history, would no longer 
have been regarded as interesting. Clergymen, consult- 
ed on her spiritual state, would have told her freely that 
she was a miserable sinner, who, except she ‘repented, 
must likewise perish. In short, all those bitter and 
wholesome truths, which strengthen and invigorate 
the virtues of plain people, might possibly have led her 
a long way on toward saintship. 

As it was, little Lillie was confessedly no saint; and 
yet, if much of a sinner, society has as much to answer 
for as she. She was the daughter and flower of the 
Christian civilization of the nineteenth century, and 
the kind of woman that, on the whole, men of quite dis- 
tinguished sense have been fond of choosing for wives, 
and will go on seeking to the end of the chapter —Mrs. 
Stowe's “Pink and White Tyranny.” 





A striking instance of man’s inhumanity to woman 
has lately been exemplified at Rochester. Some years 
ago a young couple were joined in wedlock at Buffalo, 
the parents of the bride giving her $30,000 as a mar- 
riage portion. While the money lasted the young man 
showed his wife a good deal of attention, but manifested 
no desire for work. Finally, the fund got low, and his 
affection seemed to dwindle away with it. About ten 
days ago he started from Buffalo to live with another 
woman, leaving the wife in destitute cirousnstanset 
She followed him in a few days, but finding that he h 
really taken up his quarters as stated, she applied to the 
local authorities for means to go home, and departed by 
the night mail. 
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SEVERAL DOCTORS. 


I had changed my residence, and was slowly finding 
the persons and places essential to the well-being of 
the family. Of course the materialities took prece- 
dence—the family grocery, the house-furnishing and 
dry-goods stores, the millinery and tailoring establish- 
ments, and the emporium of China, glass and silver 
ware. Then came the choice of a book-store, and the 
tour of inspection among the schools, and, last of all, | 
the quest for the dentist, the doctor, and the divine. 

Slowly, but, on the whole, quite satisfactory to myself, 
I had made my way through this long list of wants. 
Only one vacancy remained to be filled—that of family 
physician. There I paused, perplexed and uncertain. 
Where was he to be found? The office of healer seems 
to me one of peculiar sacredness and trust, demanding 
for the right performance of its duties the highest qual- 
ities. That should be a pure and noble nature that has 
access to the inmost privacy of our homes; very ten- 
der and reverent, to see us at our worst and not be re- 
pelled; very strong and true, to be depended upon in 
the great emergencies of life and death. Pondering 
the subject, I found myself recalling one after another 
of the physicians I had known professionally. There 
THE DOCTOR OF MY CHILDHOOD, 
his creaking gig encrusted with the mire of country 
roads, who drove up with an easy jog, hitched his horse 
deliberately, stopped to chat with the chance passer-by, 

“and was altogether as unconcerned as if no small pa- 
tient had been waiting for him for hours, and wonder- 
ing if anybody ever did feel so bad before? Red of 
face and gruff of voice was the country doctor. He 
brought into the room with his saddle-bags the odor of 
a whole apothecary shop, scanned me from under bushy 
eye-brows, and touched my tongue with a finger that 
smelt of drugs, leather and horse-flesh. How cool and 
unconcerned he seemed, talking with the senior mem- 
bers of the family about the crops and the weather, 
while he dealt out for me, without a word of commis- 
eration, such a pile of nauseous powders and pills! And 
then to see him gather up his saddle-bags and leave, 
talking up to the last minute, but taking not the slight- 
est notice of me! Really, it was dreadful—quite too 
much for seven-year-old humanity to bear patiently. I 
came to the conclusion that I hated the doctor, and 
hoped that when he was sick he would have to take 
lots of “nasty medicine,” and that nobody would pity 
him a bit. After him came 

THE DOCTOR OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
with the sleekest of heads and the softest of voices. 
No cat was ever more velvet-footed, no adept in the art 
of pleasing more insinuating in manner. With what 
an air of concern he entered the sick-chamber, with 
what rapt attention he listened to the longest narrative 
of aches and pains! How he folded the tiniest of su- 
gar-pellets in the minutest bits of rose-tinted paper, 
with a mingled expression of fear and confidence—fear 
lest so unusual a case was beyond the reach of medical 
skill, confidence that if any earthly agency could effect 
a cure, he and the pellets would do it. No talker was 
the doctor, but a most eloquent listener. To all ques- 
tions, suggestions and revelations he responded with 
the conciliatory monosyllable, “Yes,” uttered with a 
different inflection for each shade of feeling. He was 
very popular, and was commended by the most dissimi- 
lar people for his good sense; but he earned his reputa- 
tion by keeping his own opinions—if he had any—out 
of sight, and always appearing to agree with the person 
he talked with. The girls had little respect for him; 
they imitated his “Yes,” and called him “Doctor Nan- 
cy;” but he was successful, and retired rich. Of quite 
a different type was that terrible 

DR. STONE OF NEW ORLEANS, 

whom I met years later. Who, that once saw him, ever 
forgot him?—the grim Esculapian giant, more than 
six feet high, of huge girth, and with a voice like the 
growl of a polar bear. His one eye—the other had 
beer. quenched in a daring scientific experiment—saw 
more than the best pair in the head of any other man. 
The enervating Southern climate seemed to have no ef- 
fect upon him. He carried about with him the atmos- 
phere of his native New Hampshire hills. His energy 
and endurance were only equalled by his skill. He 
might almost be said to have robbed the yellow fever of 
its terrors, and his hospital was like a city of refuge, so 
great was the success that attended his treatment. 
When the sickly season came on, no sight was more 
welcome than the Doctor’s carriage, dashing from street 
to street. He believed in good horses, and drove like 
Jehu. It was a satisfaction to know that he was about 
—it gave a sense of security, and made the danger seem 
less. Off duty, he was a genial companion and capital 
talker; but in his profession he was as laconie as Aber- 
nethy, hated fuss and long stories. He came to the 
point at once, spoke the plainest truths, and cared not a 
whit who was offended. He was an enthusiast in his 
profession, and devoted himself to his patients with a 
most catholic impartiality. The wife of a millionaire 
was of no more interest to him than Dinah, the cook. 
Whatever the disease, and whoever the patient, the 
dominant idea in Dr. Stone’s mind was, that he was to 
get well, and that speedily. He would have no daw- 
dling; he challenged all the powers of the patient to 
help fight the disease; his presence was the best tonic, 
and his confident “You are better, sir, we must have 
you up,” was more invigorating than the air of New- 
port or the Isle of Shoals. 

But this bear.of a doctor carried under his rough ex- 
terior a heart as tender as any woman’s. Autocrat of 
the profession in the Crescent City, and the favorite of 
the aristocracy, he might have had more than he could 
do among the rich; but making those whom he chose 
to attend pay roundly for his services, he devoted a 


At the house of one of my acquaintances, a poor girl 
from the North—a teacher in one of the public schools 
—fell sick from overwork. By a lucky chance Dr. 
Stone was called to attend her. Great was her conster- 
nation when she learned the fact, for not a few anec- 
dotes of his brusque ways and blunt speeches were 
afloat. Quaking with fear, she lay awaiting his first 
visit. Not a little to her surprise, she found herself ad- 
dressed in the gentlest tones, and her subsequent treat- 
ment was more like that of a cherished daughter than 
of a stranger without means. Flowers and fruits 
found their way to her sick-room, brisk drives on the 
Shell Road cheered her convalescence, and a quiet so- 
journ with a pleasant family in the Piney Woods, pro- 
vided for by the doctor, completed her restoration, and _ 
sent her back to her school in the fall, rich in health 
and pleasant memories. CELIA BURLEIGH. | 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 

LETTER FROM ENGLAND. | 

CorsTON, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG., } 
September 2, 1870. 

DeEAR EpiToR:—One of the latest things out, with | 
regard to work for women, is the answer that Mr. Gos- 
chen has made to Miss Preusser, on behalf of the lady | 
memorialists who recently addressed him on the subject’ 
of boarding out paupers. A committee of ladies had 
compiled a very practical memorial, in which they ex- | 
pressed a desire to be associated officially and practically 
in this great work, and surely this is a point in which no | 
man will dispute the capability and propriety of women 
taking part. They desire to eradicate the hereditary taint | 
of vice and pauperism from the children of the state, but 
as nothing great can be done without some sort of organ- 
ization, these ladies were wisely united to appeal to 
the government to be allowed to share in the official 
work of this department, and not merely to be restricted | 
to individual and unorganized help. 

Mr. Goschen has, like a wise man, taken advantage 
of these very harmless wishes of the ladies, and has ex- 
pressed his intention of giving effect to them. He add- 
ed that, in his opinion, it would be a serious loss to the 
public interest if means should not be found to utilize 
the services which so many persons, competent to 
teach them, are willing to place without stint at the 
disposal of the authorities who have charge of the ad- 
ministration of the poor laws. In this he is very sensi- 
ble. The state ought long ago to have demanded the 
services of women on committees, etc., for surely a 
combination of forces on such a general philanthropic 
subject as the mitigation of pauper evils cannot be 
thought to be improper or masculine! I suppose, how- 
ever, that this gracious acceptance of the proffered help 
must be looked upon as a considerable advance, for, not 
long ago, Miss Burdett Coutts was refused as a guardian 
of the poor, and what man would have filled the of- 
fice better than she? We will hope that when women 
have proved their competency with regard to this pau- 
per boarding out system, men will recognize that their 
help is needed in other departments of state organiza- 
tion. 

The Married Women’s Property Bill, amended and 
passed as it is, has created no small stir and disappoint- 
ment amongst its advocates in its original form. This 
is very natural, for, as it now stands and carries into op- 
eration in November next, the real principle of the bill 
is lost. All earnings, etc., acquired after marriage are 
now secure, but a woman’s property passes still into her 
husband’s hands if she possessed it before her wedding 
day, unless, of course, she is able to afford a marriage set- 
tlement. However, by the bill the poor are protected, 
and that is a point of humanity gained; the point of jus- 
tice we must hope to gain later, so that the act of mar- 
riage may not be virtually a confiscation of the wife’s 
property. 

I dare say you have seen an amusing (if the subject 
were not so terrible) postscript to a letter from one of 
the members of the society for aid to the sick and 
wounded at the seat of war. The letter is signed “H. 
H.,” and the P. S. is this:—“Don’t send any more ladies 
—the work is too heavy for any but strong men.” 

I am glad to say that the Times of next day contain- 
ed a protest against that from some other gentleman, 
who justly appealed to the noble work of Miss Nightin- 
gale and her staffas a proof that “H. H.” ought to have 
implored for more help from the number of trained sisters 
and others who would be perfectly willing to go, if the 
society would send them. Butno! Five solitary trained 
nurses have been sent to the seat of war, and of course 
the work is too heavy for so few! Naturally, there are 
other nurses there of the country itself, but it is quite cer- 
tain that the heavier the work is, the greater necessity 
for numbers of workers, and if the society had sent out 
five hundred women instead of five, I think there would 
have been no need for the said P. S. 

Of course, all who attempt such work must be trained 
nurses, not mere volunteers who have never seen the 
inside of a hospital. 

Our indefatigable worker, Emily Faithfull, is going to 
give a series of lectures on purely literary subjects—on 
the 19th of September, before the popular Science Insti- 
tute at York, in October at the City of London College, 
and the Hartley Institution at Southampton. During 
November she will lecture in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and in December, at the Philosophical Institution, New- 
castle, and throughout Scotland. 

She has also offered to lecture elsewhere in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the wounded French and German 
soldiers, Naturally, the fact of Miss Faithfull lecturing 
on literary subjects will prove as much, and more, than 
the lectures on the woman question. Men have a prej- 
udice against women setting up to teach—they think 
they are only meant to amuse! Most persons would 
not have the least objection to standing on a platform 
before a hundred people to join in an amateur concert, 
or perhaps private theatricals, and yet if a woman as- 





large part of his time to practice among the poor. 


cends a platform to teach learning or morality, what a 


~ 


hub-bub is there immediately! Truly “all is vanity,” 
and men, for the most part, do their best to keep that 
quality uppermost in women, in spite of the hits at the 
“girl of the period.” 

It is very natural for modest, quiet girls, when they 
see that only the frivolous ones are courted and flat- 
tered by men, to say to themselves that they had better 
try to be the same, so that they may not stand the mel- 
ancholy chance of sitting as “wall flowers” in a ball- 
room. 

Of course you know that a distinguished townswo- 
man of yours—Mrs. Sophia M. Eckley—has been elect- 
ed to a poet’s chair in the Arcadia Academy at Rome? 
Her title is “Aurilla Gnidia,” and I think the Italians 
are somewhat in advance of us there, as they allow pro- 
fessorships, etc., in their academies, to be held by women: 

I am, dear editor, yours truly, 

ALICE BELL LEGEytT. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Bismarck was asked, “What will the war cost?” His 
reply was, “Only two Napoleons.” 

“Science breaking down monopoly” is the Albany 
style of announcing an ice machine. 


Nearly all the strikes in this country and the disturb- 
ances occasioned thereby are led by foreigners. 


There is a poor fellow in Bangor, Maine, who says 
“it’s working between meals that’s killing him.” 


Mothers used to provide switches for their daughters 
from the nearest bush; now the daughters get their own 
switches from the milliner. 


A day’s work for Mrs. Julia A. Hall, of Canaan, 
N. H., is doing the cooking for a family of four and 
caring for ninety odd heaps of hay in the field. 


Rosanna Waters is supposed to be the oldest resident 
of Boston. She is now in her 107th year, and is re- 
ported to be in the enjoyment of excellent health. 


A whaleship, built by Stephen Girard, at Philadelphia, 
in 1801, is now having its planking renewed, for the 
first time in seventy years’ service. 


The Austrian archduchess, Maria Valeria, has just 
been appointed “ensign of the Fifty-fourth Battalion.” 
The archduchess was already colonel of a regiment of 

ussars. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Fifer, 107 years old the 3d of last Oc- 
tober, took her first ride in the cars on the 19th, from 
Freeville to Groton, New York. She has lived in the 
town of Groton since 1806. . 


The clerk of the New Mexico Legislature has to call 
the name of Jesus Senay Garcia Francisco Antonio 
Mestes every time the yeas and nays are taken, and 
wants an increase of salary. 


The census taker in a town in Minnesota, at the solic- 
itation of the people, waited four hours before closing 
his lists for the birth of a babe. The census of the vil- 
lage was thereby increased from 429 to 430. 


A Minnesota Benedict advertises his wife for sale, 
warranted sound and kind; his only reason for dispos- 
ing of her being, that he feels his own educational in- 
feriority. If all husbands should do likewise, the wife- 
less husbands would make an overwhelming majority. 


A four-year old daughter of a New Haven doctor re- 
cently turned the faucet of a hogshead of om balsam, 
in the doctor’s basement, and allowed 124 gallons of the 
mixture to distribute evenly over the floor. It was a 
bad business for the doctor, but possibly not so unlucky 
for his customers. 


An old widow named Hackert, 75 years of age, who 
accompanied the Prussian army in 1813 and 1815 to 
France as vivandiére, has again been permitted to ac- 
company her old regiment, the 35th Bradenburg, at her 
most urgent request. The soldiers call her the Mother 
of the Regiment. 


During our vacation we stood upon the piazza of a 
hotel where the trunks of some departing guests were 
arranged in a long pile. Several young ladies had 
croquet sets in addition to their more personal luggage, 
and one sensible girl was taking her sewing-machine as 
a travelling companion. She was engaged to be mar- 
ried, but we do not know whether this was the cause of 
such unusual effects. 


Another instance of woman’s heroism comes from 
Wisconsin. A few days ago, while nine young people 
were crossing a river in that State in a small boat, a 
sudden gust of wind struck them, and threw a Mr. 
Southweld, one of the number, overboard. He was just 
about to sink when his young wife jumped overboard, 
seized his coat collar, and kept his head above water 
until another boat went to their assistance and took 
them on board. 


Mrs. Frances D. Gage has completed a new Temper- 
ance story, entitled, “Steps Upward,” which is soon to 
| be issued in book form by Mr. Wm. M. Ireland, of the 

Temperance Patriot. It will make a volume of about 
four hundred pages. The story has been given in in- 
stallments during the past few months in the Patriot, 
and is warmly commended. Mrs. Gage has recently 
gone, in improved health, to reside with her daughter, 
Miss Mary Gage. 


Every Saturday is unsurpassed among American pic- 
torial papers in the elegance and attractiveness of its 
contents. Whenever we buy a copy we are troubled 
with subsequent scruples of conscience on account ot 
having paid so little money for so many exquisite works 
of art. The superb picture “Before the Attack,” in the 
supplement of September I7th, makes beauty as cheap 
as Mr. Emerson used to say that eloquence was at Anti- 
Slavery meetings. 


Mr. Hotchkiss, of New Jersey, thought it would be a 
good plan to scare the wife of his bosom a little, the 
other night, so he slipped out of bed, on to the roof, and 
dropped a few bricks down the chimney. Mrs. H. didn’t 
scare worth a cent, but quietly arose, bolted the scuttle- 
door, and again sought her peaceful slumbers. The rest 
of the night was spent by Mr. Hotchkiss on the ridge- 
pole, wrapping his fluttering drapery round him, and 
sadly chanting, “Thou art so near and yet so far.” 


Mme. Ulrich, the wife ofthe governor of Strasburg, is 
quite the talk over there now. Her boy, Albert, went 
to Worth and was reported among the slain; the affec- 
tionate mother walked to the battle field, found the 
youngster asleep in a barn, kissed him, and stole awa, 
so as not to disrurb his slumbers. “You will tell 
Albert I came and kissed him,” she said to a man out- 
side. Mme. Ulrich was,once the famous danseuse Tag 
lioni, but she never appeared in so pretty a pose before 
in all her life. 


The Bridgeport post of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public recently initiated Mrs. Kady Brondell, who is 
supposed to be the only female comrade in the country. 
She first enlisted in one of the three months’ regiments 





, 
in Rhode Island, was honorably discharged at the end 
of the term, and subsequently enlisted in. the Fifth Regi- 
ment from the same State. At the battle of Newbern, 
when her husbund was wounded and dro 
she bravely gathered them up and 
battle. She was afterward wounded and honorably dis- 
charged from the service. 


An infantry company having been called a few days 
ago in Berlin, the captain found there were eleven over 
the number. He requested those who had the largest 
families to withdraw, and after a one man stepped 
forward and stated he had nine children, the youngest 
newly born, and no one to attend to his business for 
him. He was at once dismissed, but on the following 
morning reappeared, and told his officer that as his wife 
was better, and understood his trade, he was resolved to 
march with his regiment. 


The downfall of Louis Napoleon has reminded us of 
the cutting repartee which he is said to have received 
from Lady Blessington. The Countess had befriended 
him when he was a poor adventurer in London, and — 
went to Paris to be near liim after he had become pros- 

rous. Much to her chagrin, he paid her no attention, 

ut one day when their carriages were abreast in a 
thronged street, Napoleon said, “Countess, how long do 
you expect to remain in Paris?” She answered, with 
dignity and ominous wit, “Only a short time. How 
long do you expect to stay here ?” 


A charming story is told by a foreign correspondent 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia. After the battle of 
Weissenbourg, several hundred prisoners filed in,- with 
high heads and stern looks, poor fellows! General von 
Bittenfield and his staff looked at them coldly. Sud- 
denly the Prince of Prussia rode up, and when he saw 
the prisoners, he took off his hat with serious respect 
and bowed to them; then, turning to Von Bittenfield 
and the others, said: “Salute courage, gentlemen ; never 
in my life have I seen anything so brave as these sol- 
diers, whom ill-luck has played falsely.” 


The Alsatians at present in Paris have protested 
pa eae the cruelties of which they say Strasburg is the 
glorious victim. “To pour red-hot shot and petroleum 
bombs into a city of 100,000 inhabitants; to burn pri- 
vate property; destroy cathedrals, libraries and mu- 
seums; to refuse to allow women and children to with- 
draw; to force men to work in open ditches against 
their own countrymen, are hateful violations of the 
laws of war, which must be denounced to the indig- 
nation of the civilized world. We ask the Corps Legis- 
latif to decree that Strasburg has deserved well of the 
country, and to pronounce emphatically on the urgency 
of sending assistance into Alsatia, to prevent the com- 
plete ruin and surrender of the strong place which is 
the principal rampart of France.” 


A Long Branch correspondent writes: “The suffer- 
ings inflicted on little children by ambitious mothers, 
in their efforts to show them off, call loudly for the for- 
mation of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. On the occasion of a grand juvenile ball at 
the Continental, last week, a mite of a thing, three 
years old, appeared as Madame Pompadour. Her train, 
more than twice her length, was of white satin, with a 
bodice and bunched overskirt of antique brocade. The 
poor little head was laden with false hair and powder, 
and the arms and neck with jewels. At 11 o'clock 
bathed in tears and protesting, ‘I don’t want to go! 
won’t go! she was bribed and threatened into a grand 
entrée ; when the floor was immediately cleared, and the 
flushed, excited little creature, entering at last into the 
spirit of the scene, made the tour of the ball-room alone, 
more elated, probably, by her triumph than her noted 
predecessor at the homage of a King. The costume 
worn by this petite young lady is said to have cost four 
hundred dollars. 














Gdugati nal, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the requeshof several families who’ wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av » New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America. ; 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and ot- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an],Academic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated af Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. i 

For further particulars address 














JAMES T, ALLEN, ; 
Aug. 6. 4 tf West Newton, Mass. 
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SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for five 
months has been very acceptable, and largely accepted. 
Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous 
offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who 
will continue it,in most instances, on their own ac- 
count. 

We have now another proposition. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY 
CENTS, commencing with the first week of September. 
Here is a great chance to push the JOURNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for 
your friends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If 
every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to 
canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list in a 
fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. 
With the forthcoming political WomanSuffrage meeting 
to be held in Boston the 29th of September, and with 
the preparations for the Woman Suffrage Bazar, which 
is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 
out any change from the original plan, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTY CENTS FOR FOUR 
MONTHS! 





A LOSS TO WESTERN JOURNALISM. 


The telegraphic announcement of the death of Dr. C, 
H. Ray, editor of the Chicago Post, has greatly shocked 
us. He was very near death last winter from brain fe- 
ver, but he rallied from that, and in the early summer, 
on our way to Northampton, we saw him, and heard of 
him, when he was seeking health in New England, and 
thought he had entirely recovered. This was not so. He 
has never been well since. And though he resumed his 
labors on the Post, it was only to bring on a violent return 
of the cerebral malady, which speedily ended in death, 
on Friday of last week. He “died inthe harness,” in 
the prime of life,in the zenith of his power and influ- 
ence, and, despite a superb physical constitution, he died 
the victim of over-work. 

For fifteen years, Dr. Ray has been associated with 
Chicago journalism—always confessedly at the head of 
it—the ablest editor of the Northwest. By his unequaled 
ability, energy and industry, he made the Chicago Trib- 
une a power, at home and abroad. Afterward, he be- 
came the editor of the Chicago Post,and seconded by 
a staff of journalists second to none in the country, he 
brought that paper from a low and obscure rank to an 
enviable position of eminence. 

A thorough radical, Dr. Ray stood for the right every- 
where, seeing his way clearly through the most intricate 
problems of society, state and nation—championing the 
cause of the humble and downtrodden, when they had 
none to speak for them —never hesitating to utter his 
convictions in the plainest and most positive manner, even 
when they were most unpopular—hurling his anath- 
emas with the force of a Titan against wrong and in- 
justice in high places—and never for a moment flagging 
in his faith in humanity, in the possibilities of the human 
race, and in his purpose to help swing the world up and 
on to what is best, noblest-and highest in life and aim. 

For ourself, we are sad that we shall see him no more. 
We are indebted to him for unselfish backing in times 
of fierce opposition, when we must have succumbed 
but for the unshaken conviction of our soul, that we 


were standing on the ground of eternal right We shall | 


always recall his memory with gratitude for the friendly 
criticism, the wise counsel, the judiciously given appro- 
bation, and the invaluable instruction we have received 
from him, when we most needed it. We rarely intruded 
on him at his office. But his home was near ours, and 
he kindly invited our visits thither at an hour when he 
had brief leisure. We have heard that he was rough to 
some—at times severe and repellant. We only know 
that to ourself he was always the courteous gentleman, 
the large, warm-hearted, generous mau—the sympathet 
ic and safe adviser. 

For the home of which he was the beloved center—the 
beautiful and accomplished wife of whom he was so 
fond and proud—the young sons aud daughters for 
whom he had such fatherly hope and atfection, we have, 
as haye many others, a sorrow of which they cannot 
know. Death darkens, at some time, the sunshine of 
all homes, and as our beloved 

—“pass from our yearning hearts, 
To cross the stream, and are gone for aye,” 
we are instructed by sorrow, so that our hearts thrill 
with pain, when others are afflicted. 

Men die—principles never! So, though the Herculean 
powers of Dr. Ray are laid low in death, though his 
mighty pen has dropped from his nerveless hand forever, 
the grand causes for which he battled will go forward 
to victory. The uplifting of the race, the development 
of the freedmen, the enfranchisement of woman, the 
perfecting of legislation, and the overthrow of all wrong 
wherever it has taken root—these good causes to which 
he was pledged will not halt whoever may die. For “the 
sacramental hosts of God's elect” are marshalled by a 
great Leader, who is “immortal and invincible.” 











“CAESARISM AND CARLYLEISM.” 


The New York Tribune has an article on “Cesarism 
and Carlyleism,” in which it satirizes keenly the disease 
which attacks highly educated Americans at about the 
age of thirty, and sometimes clings to them for the rest 
of their lives. “They wake up some morning,” says the 
Tribune, “with the conviction that universal suffrage is 
a failure, and that only themselves and two or three of 
their intimate friends are fit to govern the world, They 
announce with dismay that America is vulgarizing not 
only itself, but probably the whole solar system. In 
some cases, where the habits and traditions of the pa- 
tients are English, the disease finds vent in growling, 
and may be called Carlyleism. Other victims belong to 
the class of good Americans who have seen Paris before 
they died, and have ceased to be good Americans 
thenceforward. Their type of the disease is more ma- 
lignant, and may be called Ceesarism.” 

“This disease is not confined,” adds our contemporary, 
“to stockbrokers and statesmen out of office; it is 
just as virulent among the more recluse orders, college 
professors, poets and women.” And Professor Lowell, 
who wrote fine sentiments twenty years ago about poor 
men’s sons and rich men’s sons, and who now grows 
indignant against a system “which gives Teague, be- 
cause he can dig, as much influence as Ralph because 
he can think,” is cited as one instance; and Mrs. Inger- 
soll of Washington, who is opposed to allowing any wo- 
man to vote who is not like herself taxed, or qualified to 
fill a clerkship, is cited as another. “There is seldom a 
woman’s convention where somebody does not -feel 
impelled to remark that there are too many voters al- 
ready.” This solicitude, the Tribune thinks, seldom 
gets out of the heads which once entertain it. You can 
convert a European conservative, “but an American re- 
actionary dies hard; the despotisms of the Old World 
may crumble before his eyes, while he still clings to the 
belief that the nation can only be saved by limiting po- 
litical power to himself and his cousins.” The Ameri- 


He had been requested by an accomplished lady of St. 
Louis to afford her that opportunity, and at first had 
hesitated to do so; yet he felt that she should have a 
trial, and when he took her into his office his conduct 
met with the approbation of the legal fraternity general- 
ly. That fraternity cordially sympathized with the ef- 
forts she was making, and both old lawyers and young 
ones tried to put business into her hands, the taking of 
depositions, and other such work as she could perform. 
He testified to finding her a true woman; modest and re- 
tiring, carefully shunning all unnecessary publicity, and 
avoiding all display. She was quiet and retiring, ear- 
nest in her studies, and being gifted with a fine intellect 
and a good judgment. gave promise of great attainments. 
He had never known a student more assiduous in 
study; she wanted to become mistress of her profes- 
sion. Hers had been an experiment, and if any woman 
could have succeeded, Miss Helena Barkaloo was» that 
woman. Her death is a calamity, not to her frfends 
alone, but to all who are making an effort for the en- 
largement of woman’s sphere. 

Committees were appointed to present the resolutions 
of the meeting to the Supreme, Circuit and Criminal 
Courts, when it adjourned. 

The body of the lamented and gifted young woman was 
brought by her mother to Brooklyn, L. L., for burial. She 
had hastened to her daughter’s bedside and nursed her 
during her illness. Miss Barkaloo was an Eastern wo- 
man, and only went West because the less conventional 
and less conservative West has been more favorable to 
woman’s entrance into new and hitherto untried fields 
of labor than the East. 











NOTES AND NEWS, 

The Boston Post thinks “the Massachusetts Suffrag 
Convention, to be holden in Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday next, will be a large one, if the request in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL is fully answered, namely :— Let 
every man or woman in Massachusetts, who believes in 
Woman Suffrage. be present without fail.’” 





Our gifted and versatile correspondent, Mrs. I. 
M. ‘Tracy Cutler, has published a drama in nine acts, 
entitled “Put yourself in Her Place,” or “The Law- 





can people, however, says the Tribune, remain uncon- 
vinced. They ask, “Where are you to draw the line?” 
and fail to be satisfied with each successive restriction 
of the principle of the suffrage. Cesarism might rep- 
resen‘a principle were there a Cesar. Universal suf- 
frage does represent a principle;“and between these 
there is nothing which has even the dignity of an in- 
trigue.” And then the Tribune proceeds to argue the 
matter more at length, wisely and wittily, coming to the 
conclusion with the shrewd French thinker, that— 
“There is one who knows more than anybody, and that 
is Everybody.” . 

We like all this exceedingly well, and now we should 
like to know what real difference there is between the 
“American reiictionary,’ who insists that too many 
men vote now, and that some contrivance ought to be | 
invented for the purpose of bringing back the good old 
days when property or a religious qualification was 
deemed necessary for the voter—and the great mass of 
American men, styling themselves Republicans and 
Democrats, some of them even assuming the name of 
Radicals—men whose mouthpieces are such liberal or- 
gans of “advanced thought” asthe New York Tribune— 
who fight as desperately against the exercise of the 
right of Suffrage by one half the population, to wit, the 
women, as the male conservatives do against the 
Teagues, and the other “vulgar” classes ? 

If “Everybody knows more than anybody,” why does 
the Tribune insist that half of “Everybody” shall be 
excluded from government? If half of “Everybody” 
may be shut out, what ground of principle can be sug- 
gested why three quarters of the rest of ‘‘Everybody” 
may not also be shutout? The American people insists 
on “drawing the line” against every woman, wise as 
well as foolish; property-holders as well as vagrant; and | 
the Tribune says amen. So long as it persists in this, 
hasit any right to satirize timid reiictionaries, who seek 
to “draw the line” against New York mobs, or newly 
arrived foreigners, or black men, or poor men ? Is| 
not the difference, as far as this question of the Suffrage 
is concerned, between the mass of the American men 
and the “reiictionaries,” a difference merely of degree 
and not at all a difference of principle? And cana de- 
fense of universal suffrage be successfully made by a pa- 
per which is foremost in denying it to one half the 
American people? 


| been largely Detnocratic. But the votes of the women 


yer turned Housekeeper, and the Housekeeper turn- 
ed Lawyer.” It is good, both in manner and matter, 
and well suited for plays, for Lyceums, Woman Sutirage 
associations, temperance organizations, &c., &c. Any 
companies or individuals wishing information with re- 
gard to it, can address Mrs. M. F. ‘Thomas, Richmond, 
Ind. We have been through it, laughing as we read, and 
wondering all the while, whether it might not be pro- 
duced among the dramatic entertainments of our Wo- 
man Suffrage Bazaar. With a little change, we think it 
might be ‘just the thing.” 


The Springfield Republican announces the death, at, 
Winchendon, Mass., of Mrs. A.C. Wakefield, better 
known by her maiden name of Nancy A. W. Priest, who, 
a dozen years ago, wrote fur that paper the exquisite and 
never-to-be forgotten poem, “Over the River,” with which 
everybody is familiar. She wrote this at the age of 
twenty, and it was the best production of her pen. She 
was but thirty-three at her death. A husband and two 
little children survive her. “Would that we could know 
her thoughts, on the other side of that river of which 
she wrote thirteen years ago,” says the Springfield Re- 
publican, “and whether or not she has met and known 
those of whom she then said :-— 

— Somewhere I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me.’” 

The Northern Christian Advocate takes great courage 
from the recent political action of the women of Wyo- 
ming. They declared, in convention, their determina- 
tion to “vote only for men of good moral character,” 
and acted accordingly. The election was for Congress- 
man. ‘The politics of the Territory, heretofore, have 


changed its political complexion, and through their de- 
termination “to vote only for men vf good moral charac- 
ter,” the Territory became Republican, which shows 
that the Democrats were unfortunate in their candi- 
dates. The Advocate, iu commenting upon this election, 
says :— 

Were we certain that all our women would take the 
position assumed by those of Wyoming “to vote only 
for men of good moral character,” we should advocate 
Woman Sutlrage unceasingly. And we are strongly in- 
clined to believe that the probabilities are all in tavor 
that such would be their choice. it is a pity that men 
are not of a sufficiently “good moral character” to vote 





——-e 


DEATH OF A WOMAN LAWYER. 
Miss Helena Barkaloo of St. Louis, a graduate of its 


Law School, was admitted to the bar of Missouri, only | 


a few months since, and, notwithstanding her youth and 
her sex, immediately commanded respect by her abili- 
ties, industry, acquirements, and womanliness of man- 
ner, The St. Louis papers of last week have brought 
us tidings of her sudden death by typhoid fever. Ac- 
cording to custom, a meeting of the members of the 
bar of St. Louis was held, to take suitable action and 


pay their respects to her memory. It was the first | 
meeting of the kind in the United States, and was! 
largely attended, not only by the young members | 


of the bar, but by the most distinguished attorneys. 
Miss Phebe Cozzens, herself a member of the Law 
School, was in attendance, attired in deep mourning for 
the recent death of a beloved sister. 

The following resolutions were adopted :— 

Resolved, That in the death of Miss Helena Barkaloo 
we deplore the loss of the first of her sex ever admitted 
to the bar of Missouri. 

Resolved, That in her erudition, industry and enter- 
prise we have to regret the loss of one who, in the morn- 
ing of her career, bade fair to reflect credit upon our 
profession and a new honor upon her sex. 

Resolved, That our Sympathy and condolence be 
extended to the relations of the deceased. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the daily papers of this city and the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Major Lucien Eaton, into whose office she had en- 
tered as a student, to seek opportunities. of perfecting 
herself in the knowledge of her profession, said that— 





only for those who are good and true men. Nomina- 
| tions are now being made by our political conventions | 
for the several offices of honor and trust in the git of | 
the people. The people shuuld demand that men of} 
| “good moral character” be presented. 


The Palmer, Mass., Journal, which advocates Wo- | 
man Suffrage, but is opposed to the Woman Suffrage | 
party putting a candidate in nomination for Governor, 
unless it takes Gov. Claflin, who, it declares—and with 
truth—is in sympathy with the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, makes the following statement concerning the 
Woman Suffrage party in this State. The editor is evi- 
dently well posted :— 

_ The Suffrage party in Massachusetts is rapidly grow- 
ing. It already numbers five thousand legal voters, a 
number which other parties cannot treat with contempt. 
Their strength will be sought on all sides. Even the 
| Democrats have already made overtures of friendship 
through their leading State organ, the Boston Post, aud 
| We know that candidates on the State tickets recently 
/nominated have been coquetting with the Suffrage 
party fur its vote. ‘These facts give importance to the 
Sutlrage organization, which can make itself felt this 
year as it has not been feit betore. The State society is 
a live body. Its Executive Committee holds meetings 
every month. Several counties also have efficient or- 
ganizations, and these will be formed in every county, 
| and where candidates for the General Court come into 
| the field this autumn, they will be courteously asked to 
| define their position on the Sutfrage question, and their 
pledges will be compared with their votes at the State 
House next winter. 


j 


From the annual catalogue of the Woman's Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary, we learn that the 
medical class this year numbers twenty-six, of whom 








five are in the graduating department. The faculty is 


composed of nine gentlemen, three lady professors— 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, and Mary C. Putnam— 
and five lagy assistants. The college year in this insti- 
tution consists of a winter session of twenty-four weeks, 
beginning on the first Monday in October, and a sum- 
mer session, beginning a week after the end of the 
winter session, and terminating the first or second week 
in June. Clinical instruction is made a prominent part 
of the course. The cullege adjoining and being con- 
nected with the New York Infirmary, enables the prac- 
tice of the latter, amounting to between 6000 and 7000 
patients annually, to be used under proper regulations 
tor the benefit of the class. Opportunity is given to all 
the senior students to reside for a certain time in the 
infirmary, to take part in practical medical work. For 
intelligent students whose means are very small, every 
effort, we are informed, will be made to render the ex- 
pense as light as possible. Communications from such 
students to the secretary of the Faculty will be consid- 
ered confidential, and meet with kind consideration, 


The Charlestown, Mass., Chronicle, of Sept. 24th, has 
an editorial on “The Power of the Woman Suffrage 
Party,” which is longer than we can copy entire, 
It is written on the assumption, that a political Woman 
Suffrage party will be formed at the approaching Con- 
vention, and Weudell Phillips nominated as its candi- 
date for Governor. It declares what all know to be the 
truth, that— 

No name which could be suggested would inspire 


heartier support than that which would be accord~ 


ed to Wendell Phillips by the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in all parts of the State. No man has been 
more identilied than he with the origin and growth of 
the party No man has labored more incessantly to 
promote the end which it has held in view.... We 
may conclude that the Convention will adopt the sugges- 
tion of its leaders, and enter the canvass with Mr. Puhil- 
lips as their candidate for Governor. It is already per- 
ceived that the probability of this result has occasioned 
uneasiness in Republican circles, The combinations 
which are arrayed against Governor Claflin are formida- 
ble enough to largely diminish the votes in his favor, if 
not to threaten to endanger his election. It is well to 
conclude that they are sufliciently powerful to render 
more of them undesirable. The Woman Sutfrage par- 
ty can undoubtedly influence even agaiust the Kepubli- 
cans five thousand votes, which just now are important 
enough to control.... The mere indication of anx- 
iety as to the result of the proceedings at ‘Tremont Tem- 
ple demonstrates that there is strength in the new move- 
iment. 





POSITIVISM VERSUS WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


A pretentious periodical of 245 octavo pages, in col- 
ored inks and papers, ruinous to the eyes, has just been 
issued by D. Goodman, a leading Positivist of New 
York, under the modest title of the Modern Thinker, 
It is called “an organ for the most advanced speculations 
in philosophy, science, sociology and religion.” It is in 
reality an aggregation of articies, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, agreeing only, if at all, in a general assumption 
that “whatever is is wrong.” 

The object and purpose of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is to advocate the legal and political equality of woman. 
It would therefore be improper to dwell upon several 
articles desigued to undermine respectively Christianity, 
marriage aud morals. We can only rejoice that propo- 
sitions so monstrous as many of those set forth in the 
Modern Thinker are not written by women. Let the 
masculine half of humanity bear the blame, when John 
H. Noyes proposes to substitute for the endearing ties 
of domestic life a system of “scientific propagation,” 
(Heaven save the mark!) founded expressiy upon the 
corner stones of polygamy aud incest. Let men alone 
be held responsible tor the assertion, by one of their 
number, in an article entitled *’fhe Future ot Marriage,” 
that concubinage and prostitution are “real institutions 
of monogamie communities,” followed by such com- 
ments on celibacy as the following:—Celibacy is prob- 
ably the most cruel of all the institutions which control 
women ; it entails vastly more physical and mental suf- 
fering than prostitution .... in some respects the 
latter has an advantage over the former,” &c. In reply 
to all which, we simply ask, Have the authors of such 
insane theories aud such incredible paralleis forgotten 
the sacred spiritual significance of the relations of 
mother, wite and daughter, when they thus ignore every 
moral distinction aud every primitive instinct in their 
speculations on sexual relations ? 

We rejoice that this organ of destructive radicalism is 
almost exclusively the work of men. The sole exception 
is an article on “The Love-lite of Auguste Cumpte,” 
which is written by a woman. And itis noticeable that 
this feminine and graceful article is pervaded by a pure 
moral tone. It even favors the ultra-conservative 
ground that marriage should be indissoluble, and that 
the surviving partner should remain ever after in a con- 
dition of permanent widowhood. 

We ask the attention of such newspapers as the 
Advance, and of such reasoners as Rev. Dr, Fulton, to 
the fact that the organ of Positivism, which arrogates 
to itself the title of the Modern Thinker, is opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. In an article entitled “The Sub- 
jection of Women,” extracts are given from a corre- 
spondence between Auguste Compte and John Stuart 
Mill, in which Compte, the great apustle of Positivism, 
explicitly asserts “the subordination of woman.” He 
even speaks of “the anatomical diversities which more 
than anything else separate the feminine organism from 
the great human type,” thus ignoring the humanity of 
the feminine organism altogether. He adds:— 

“You do not attach sufficient importance to the real 
consequences of such native inferiority. ‘Their charac- 
teristic (womanly) inaptitude for abstraction and con- 
struction, the almost complete impossibility of rejecting 
emotional inspiration in rational operations, though 
their passions are in general more generous, Must CoL- 
tinue indefinitely to interdict them from all immediate 
supreme direction in human affairs, not only in science 
and philosophy, but also in esthetic lite, and even in 
practicai lite as well industrial as military. I believe 
that women are as improper to direct auy great com~- 
mercial or manufacturing enterprise as any umportant 
military operation; with stronger reason are they rad- 
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ically incapable of all government, even domestic, but 
only of secondary administration. In any case, neither 
direction nor execution being suitable to them, they are 
essentially reserved for consultation and modification in 
which their passive position permits them to utilize very 
happily their sagacity and their characteristic actuality ! 

And so on, through eleven mortal pages of verbose 
twaddle. 

Extremes meet. We congratulate the Advance and 
the Nation upon their new infidel ally in their contro- 
versy against the Golden Rule and the declaration of 
Independence. 

It is not surprising that Positivists and destructives 
generally oppose Woman Suffrage. The editor of the 
Modern Thinker is the avowed advocate of a political 
aristocracy of wealth. He is opposed to every species 
of republican government. He says, in an article en- 
titled “King Wealth Coming” :— 

“Wealth is becoming as powerful in politics as it is in 
industry. The great corporations, or rather the wealthy 
men who control them, are the real rulers. No Con- 
gress can by any possibility be elected which they will 
not be able to control. To this state of affairs no com- 
plete Positivist objects. The banker and the manufac- 
turer are designed to be, nay, they are, the real rulers of 
the people. Not content with all their recognized au- 
thority, they desire to control also the political power of 
the state and nation. Well, they are right. They ought 
to have it. Accept the inevitable. Put the capitalist in 
authority instead of his creatures, the lawyers and poli- 
ticians, and then hold him responsible. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that there is a class of thinkers in 
this country who are profound disbelievvers in the whole 
republican or democratic theory of government,” &c. 

From this presumptuous school of shallow egotism, 
from this corrupt social and political reiiction, masquer- 
ading in the garb of progress, from this melancholy 
combination of scepticism, materialism, and free love— 
Good Lord, deliver us! “King Wealth is coming,” says 
Mr. Goodman; “WoMAN is coming,” says the Puritan 
teformation. “Put the holders of property in au- 
thority,” says the Positivist. “Put human nature in 
authority,” says the Woman Suffrage party. Our hope 
is in the people, not the capitalist. We have no confi- 
dence in your Vanderbilts and your Astors. To destroy 
the lobby and the ring we invoke the aid of every 
man and every woman. To overthrow monopoly, we 
rely on UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, H. B. B. 


—-- 


CONNECTICUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





According to the summons of the Executive Commit- 
tee, who felt that it would be best to engage the attend- 
ance of Connecticut laborers only, the annual meeting 
was not heralded as the opportunity for the public to 
behold the brilliant stars of the Woman Suffrage galaxy, 
who shine beyond the little State whose officers were 
now to be chosen. Hence, the attendance was less than 
when the eloquence of Henry Ward Beecher and Mary 
A. Livermore, the convincing arguments of Lucy Stone 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the earnest appeal of Susan 
B. Anthony, and the erudition of Mrs. Howe, were sufli- 
cient to fill the large Opera House with a vast audience. 

The annual meeting was held on the 9th of this 
month, in Allyn Hall, and was ably presided over by 
Rev. N. J. Burton, the President, who was reélected. 
The officers chosen for the present year were nearly the 
same as last year, your correspondent being added to 
the list of the Executive Committee. I would send you 
a full list, but am now writing many miles away from 
my s‘udy, and cannot obtain it. 

The indefatigable Mr-. Isabella Beecher Hooker is 
Chairman stillof the Executive Committee. Her whole 
heart is in the good work for women, and her influence 
among the Christian and cultured people of Connecticut 
is so great, that I am devoutly thankful the Lord has 
called her to this sphere of effort, which she so admi- 
rably filis, her noble husband working faithfully at her 
side, It does one’s soul good to see husband and wife 
thus laboring hand in hand for the good of humanity. 

I shall not aitempt to®give you a full report of the 
meeting, knowing the crowded state of your columns. 
The audiences were neither large nor enthusiastic, but 
there were enough earnest souls among them for one to 
say we had Miiton's “fit audience, though few.” Prayer 
was offered by Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford, and addresses 
were made in the forenoon by Rey. Olympia Brown, 
Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford, Rev. Wm. Garrison Haskell, 
and Miss Mary H. Graves, a licensed preacher of the 
same (lenomination with the foregoing; in the afternoon 
by Miss Sarah H. Russell—who is a reporter for a New 
Haven paper—Hon. John Hooker, whose admirabie 
tract on “The Bible and Woman Suffrage” has converted 
many, and Prof. C, E. Stowe, whose silver hair would 
grace any platform. A Rev. Mr. Belden read a poem 
called “The Coming Woman.” In the evening, Rev. 
Mr. Burton, Rev. Miss Brown and Rev. Mrs. Hanaford 
occupied the time, The excellent report of the Secretary, 
Miss F, E. Burr, and of the Executive Committee, were 
read at the meeting, and were very encouraging. They 
will be printed as atract. Special attention was called 
in the evening to the new tract just issued by this Asso- 
ciation—on the “Legal Disabilities of Married Women 
in Connecticut.” 1t is by Geo. A. Hickox, Esq., editor 
of a paper in Litchfield. Connecticut, and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of our reform. The Report 
of the Joint Special Committee of the Connecticut 
Legis ature has also been published as a tract. Mrs. 
Hooker commended them to the attention of the audi- 
ence, and they sold rapidly, in packages. New signers 
were obtained to the constitution, and the accompanying 
dollars welcomed as the “sinews of the war.” The 
Society is hopeful in regard to the future, and the fall 
and winter campaign which has been planned will 
probably result in great gain to the cause. 

Besides those already mentioned, Mrs. Cheney of 
South Manchester wason the platform, Miss Miles of New 
Haven, and the accomplished wife of Ex-Gov. Jewell, 
whose noble resolve, to use her position of influence in 


* behalf of a good cause, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL men- 





tioned, in fitting terms, after the grand convention 
held in Hartford, last year. The eldest daughter of 
Gov. and Mrs. Jewell has just entered Vassar College. 
She is remarkably promising, and will doubtless make a 
self-reliant, cultured woman, who will be a power in the 
world for good, and thus satisfy her parents’ laudgble 
ambition. Gov. Jewell is not in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, though he acknowledges there are no arguments 
against it. 

This is all my sprained right hand will permit me to 
write for the JOURNAL to-day, except a protest 
against hoops as a part of a woman’s dress when getting 
out of a carriage, which is the voice of my aching thumb. 
No wonder men can do so much more easily their part 
of the world’s work than women, so long as they dress 
so much more sensibly. P. A. H. 

New HAVEN, Conn. 


VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


On the 10th ult., Vice-President Colfax, at South 
Bend, Ind., made a great speech on the “Republican 
Record.” He said:— 


Henceforth, thanks to Republican fidelity, and in spite 
of the bitterest opposition from our enemies at every 
step, the Constitution, like the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer, regards man as man, under the same 
equality before the human law as he is before the di- 
vine law—under the same obligations and entitled to 
the same privileges, whether the wealthiest or the poor- 
est, the most powerful or the humbiest, of all our mil- 
lions of citizens. 


Further on in the speech, he claims for his party that 
they have “made the law of equal suffrage broad as our 
national domain.” 

As I read this astonishing statement, I asked myself, 
is it possible that Mr. Colfax expects anybody will be- 
lieve him ? 

If he had been on oath in any court, and had so per- 
verted the truth, he could have been convicted of per- 
jury, and put in the penitentiary. 

Does Mr. Colfax furget that the Republican party, in- 
stead of guaranteeing ‘‘the same equality before the hu- 
man law, as before the divine law,” and “making the 
law of equal suffrage broad as our national domain,” 
deliberately introduced the word “‘male” into the Consti- 
tution of the United States, thus basing the right to po- 
litical equality on sex alone, and absolutely excluding one 
half of all the people from any suffrage whatever ? 

Could Mr. Colfax be duped into believing that he had 
“equality before the human law as he has before the divine 
law” if he had no voice in the goverument which he is re- 
quired to obey; if he was ranked politically with idiots 
and criminals; if he had no legal right to his children, 
who could be taken from him by deed or will, and some 
other person made their guardian; if he could make no 
valid will of property he had acquired, without the writ- 
ten consent of somebody else; if he never had a trial by 
a jury of his peers ? 

Yet this is the real condition of the women of this 
country. It is a pity now to add to this injury, the 
stinging insult to the common sense of every woman, 
that the Republican party, or any party, has secured 
“an equality of civil rights for all”—and “made the law 
of equal sutfrage as broad as our national domain.” 

The Republicans deserve the credit of having secured 
political and civil equality for negroes of the male sex; 
but when women made personal application to promi- 
nent members of the Republican party, and by hun- 


dreds of thousands petitioned that the same guarantee of 


political equality which was being secured for the negro 
men might also be given to women, we found ourselyes 
left to be the political companions of Jeff. Davis, who 
had been deprived of his right to vote, because he was 
a traitor to his country. 

Let Vice-President Colfax tell the beleaguered people 
in the capital of France, that Prussia has secured for 
them political and civil equality—the practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule—and some idiot may believe 
it But let him not mock the women of this country 
by any such assurance. Rather let him proclaim the 
truth that his mother, and every man’s mother, holds 
just such a place in our politics, as is held by male fools, 
by felons, and by Jeff. Davis. L. 8. 

; —————— —_ 


MRS, BURLEIGH IN WATERVILLE. 


In compliance with the request of a number of our 
citizens, Mrs. Celia Burleigh gave her new lecture, en 
titled “Houses and Homes,” in the Methodist chureh of 
this village, on the evening of the 26th inst., before an 
audience composed of our most cultured and intelligent 
people. It was a success, of course, and justified Mrs. 
Burleigh’s high reputation as a thinker and speaker. 
But it wasmore. It was alike delightful and instructive ; 
abounding in wise suggestions, subtle contrasts, beauti- 
ful descriptions, and an earnest love of humanity. 
She taught us how to convert our houses, however 
humble, into homes; and showed us that, however 
stately, they may sadly fail in the realization of the 
true idea of home. Her illustrations were pertinent and 
happy, and the whole tone of the lecture elevated, satis- 
fying and convincing. 

Mrs. Burleigh’s style is remarkable for conciseness and 
simplicity, no less than for its artistic and subtle beauty 
ofexpression. One of her critics remarked that “it would 
always be a delight to listen to her sentences, even if 
they contained no thought, they were so perfect in 
themselves.” She is, indeed, a rare artist in words; but 
it is the earnest purpose, and the fervid thought, after 
all, that shape her sentences to the law of beauty. The 
same remark, too, may be made of her elocution, which 
is natural and impressive, because she is too much in 
earnest to resort to any “staginess’’ of manner. Her 
voice has that sweet, pervading quality, which enables it, 
without any loss of its finer tones, to reach every ear. 
She is none the less an orator because she preserves that 
unaffected grace of manner on the platform, which ren- 
ders her so fascinating in the social circle; and none the 
less a lady, with all the refinement incident thereto, be- 


~ 





cause she is an orator. We hope to persuade her to give 
a second lecture before her return to the city. H. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1870. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN LOWELL. 


The Middlesex County Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a Convention in Huntington Hall, Lowell, 
commencing on Monday evening, October 3rd, and con- 
tinuing through the day and evening of October 4th. 

Sessions commence at 10 A. M.,2P. M.,and 7 1-2 
P. M. 

The following speakers are engaged: Lucy Stone, 
Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Jesse 
Jones. Henry B. Blackwell, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Ada 
C. Bowles. 


—<—— — 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


The McPuHait Pianos have rapidly earned for 
themselves a worthy position among those of the very 
best manufacturers in the country. Thoroughly first- 
class in tone, workmanship, and general style of finish, 
they have been put in competition with Pianos of the 
highest reputation, and have always stood the test ina 
most satisfactory manner. They have received, during 
the past twenty years, from State and County Fairs, So- 
cieties, and other public bodies, Gold, Silver and Bronze 
Medals, Diplomas, &c.,— highest premiums over all 
competitors—for unsurpassed excellence of workman- 
ship, unrivalled action, and great superiority in sweet- 
ness, power and evenness of tone. Individual testimo- 
nies without number, also, have been received from the 
most distinguished musical, literary and scientific artists, 
teachers and professionals, from all parts of the world. 


The well-known firm of Mansfield & Son, Shoe Deal- 
ers, of this city, are about to extend their already large 
business into the city of Brooklyn L.I. As they will 
there, as here, supply their patrous with the best of 
goods at the lowest prices, they will build up there as 
large a trade as they have here. They need no recom- 
mendation from us. Their methods of business, and 
their exce'lent class of goods, speak for themselves, and 
are their best recommendation. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


A Miss Stocker, of Boston, has left $5000 to educate 
young men for the church. 

“Fanny Fern’s” new book rejoices in the spicy, pun- 
gent title of “Ginger-snaps.”’ 

Mrs. Betsey Boardman received thirteen votes for 
town representative in Woodford, Vt. 

Madame Gazzaniga, Lefrane and other prominent ar- 
tists are to sing in aid of the French wounded. 

Mrs. Stephen P. Webb has presented a suitable and 
valuable library to the Plummer Farm School in Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

Miss Mary Clarke of Bellows Falls has willed the sum 
of $15,000 to the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Preachers’ Aid Society of the 
State Conference. 

Of all the crowd of servile female followers who once 
fawned around the French Imperial household, not one, 
itis said, accompanied the unfortunate Empress in her 
forced flight from the Tuileries. 

The Countess of Montalembert has written to the 


country, of honorary membership of the Academy of 
Art, with the name of Prima Donna, Countess Vigo 
and her husband, the Baron Cale, and a long line of 
carriages and magnificent equipages, with many of the 
nobles of Sicily, accompanied her, while bands of mu- 
sic filled the air with gay strains, all doing honor to 
the American Prima Donna. 
Se oe 
WAR! WAR!! WAR!!! 
While men are filled with discontent, 
Upon the other Continent, 
And life is robbed of all its charms, 
While they are filled with war's alarms, 
Let us in “‘peace’’ pursue our way, 
Whatever others do or say; 
And each one wise and prudent be, 
Thankful our land from war is free; 
Let those whose Boys may need new Clothes, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and SHoEs complete, 
Buy each a “Surr” at GeorcE Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beacn and WASHINGTON STREET. 














MANS FIELD’S 
BOOT AND SHOE STORES, 
14 Tremont Row, BOSTON, and 301 Fulton St., BROOKLYN, 


Keep constantly on hand the largest and most fashionable Boots 
and Shoes for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wear to be found in 
the United States, and at reasonable prices. Please call and see. 


JOHN MANSELELD & SON, 
Oct. 1. 14 Tremont Row, BOSTON. 8t 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
Epvwarp G. STEVENS, 
Oct. 1. 


- MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 








Mary E., STevens. 
3m 


May 21. Zz. 


FRED. D. ALLING’S _ 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No. 4 Liperry Square (Room 12), 
Boson. ly Aug. 18. 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 
Method for the Pianoforte. 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 

LiT-<-Tremonut Street---157 

New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 

ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEV. W. WARE & CO., 
BOSTON. ly 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Liserry Squars (Room 12), Boston 

Mass. ly iia Aug. 27. 
DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 

25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(G~ Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 








Aug. 6. 





May 14. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 





Prefect of the Doubs that she places her Chateau de la | 


Maiche at his disposal for the wounded, who will be 
tended by the sisters in thaé locality. 

The applicants for admission to the University, at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., are thirty-four in excess of the num- 
ber at the same time of any previous year, and among 
the new members are twelve ladies. 

The printers’ strike of San Francisco has had the ef- 
fect of placing some twenty-five women at the case, and 
a number are learning to operate the telegraph. One 


young lady already has charge of one of the Western | 


Union branch offices in that city. 

In Austria, according to the Imperial Patent of 1864, 
women as well as men vote in the class of landed pro- 
prietors, and in Sweden women also take part in the 
elections. In Russia, where every household is enti- 
tled to send a communal voter, women are often sent to 
vote as representatives of the family. 

Mrs. James Sadlier is probably the most voluminous 
feminine writer of America, She has given the Catho- 
lic public of America over sixty volumes of original 


| Stories and translations from the French. Her last story, 


“Maureen Dhu, or the Admiral’s Daughter,” is said to 
be the best [rish Catholic story of the period. 


Baroness James de Rothschild, who is at present 


at Paris, we believe has written to the Minister of 
the Interior, announcing that she has prepared at her 
own cost, on her property at Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
twenty beds for the accommodation of wounded French 
soldiers, and on her estate of Ferrier, Seine-et-Marne, 
thirty more. 

Recently, Mrs. J. N. A. Griswold, who has one of the 
finest lawns in Newport, invited the children connected 
with the Orphans’ Home of that city to pass a day at 


Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial ‘Teeth that can be made for the same price you pay for most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
| provement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 

hice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ experience. Fresh gas ev- 
|ery day. DR. J. As BROWN, 19 WinterSt. 3m Sept. 17. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
| ENGLAND.” 
| 


| **'The Commonwealth,’’ 
| NEWSPAPER, 

trusts to lend a helping hand to 
| ALL GwLOoD CAUSES, 

struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
j The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 

Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 

| Honest Wages for Honest Work, 

and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 

HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains aud convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 

in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC. 





{From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.] 

I received a bundle of Commonweulths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise aud a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
' the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness. It has 

an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwea/th sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a myo | 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians ha 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

(From the Boston 7'ranseript.) 

The Commonivea/th is a ‘‘radical”’ paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it ditfers. It is frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 


her residence. A table was set on the wide piazza, | selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 


loaded with luxuries, of which the children partook 
freely, and the ringing laugh and frolicking indicated-a 
happy, enjoyable day. 

Miss Maggie Lyons of Des Moines, Iowa, while on a ' 
recent visit to Western Kansas, formed one of a party , 
who went for a buffalo hunt for a week, in which she 
had the honor of killing the first game—a huge baffalo . 
bull. She lay in ambush for him, and as he passed her 
she stepped out, drew up her carbine, aimed just in | 
front of his shoulder, pulled trigger, and he fell dead on | 
the spot, the ball breaking his neck. 


Miss Emma C. La Jeunesse, the Albany vocalist, is 
still having extraordinary successin Italy. She received 
a diploma by public authority, in that music-loving 


we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth ing, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Commun wealth 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public’ 


‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTLON : 


One copy, one yeal, to city subseribers. ... os 0 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers..........-... 2.50 
Ce Remit funds in Moxey Oxnvers or Reoisterep Lerrers 
to ensure safety. i 
Addresss 


Charles W . Slack, 


(“THe COMMONWEALTH,”’) 
8 Bremfield Street, Beston. Mass. tf 





Apr. 9. 
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| Poetry. 


A DINNER AND A KISS. 


“I have brought your dinner, father,” 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 

As she took from her arm the kettle 
And lifted its shining lid. 

“There is not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this,” 

And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left the childish kiss. 


The blacksmith took off his apron 
And dined in happy mood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food ; 

While all about him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss ; 

But he never thought of magic 
In his little daughter’s kiss. 


While she, with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 

Stopping at sight of a squirrel, 
Catching some wild bird’s lay. 

And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we would miss 

If always our frugal dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss. 


EVERMORE. 
[This poem is taken from the Edinburgh Guardian, where it ap- 
peared anonymously. é 
I beheld a golden portal in the visions of my slumber, 
And through it stream’d the radiance of a never-set- 
ting day; 
While angels tall and beautiful, and countless without 
number, 
Were giving giadsome greeting to all who came that 
way. 
And the gates, forever swinging, made no grating, no 
harsh ringing, 
Melodious as the singing of one that we adore ; 
And I heard a chorus swelling, grand beyond a mortal’s 
telling, 
And the burden of that chorus was Hope’s glad word, 
Evermore! 


And as I gazed and listen’d, came a slave all worn and 
weary, 

His fetter links blood-crusted, his dark brow clammy 
damp; 

His sunken eyes gleam’d wildly, telling tales of horror 
dreary, 

Of toilsome strugglings through the night amid the fe- 











ver swamp. 
Ere the eye had time for winking, ere the mind had 
time for thinking, 
A bright angel raised the sinking wretch and off his 
fetters tore ; 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mor- 
tal’s telling, 
“Pass, brother, through our portal, thou’rt a freeman 
evermore !” 
And as I gazed and listen’d, came a mother wildly weep- 
ing,— 
“JT have lost my hopes forever, one by one they went 
away; 
My children and their father the cold grave hath in its 
keeping, 
Life is one long lamentation, I know nor night nor 
day!” 
Then the angel softly speaking,—“Stay, sister, stay thy 
shrieking, 
Thou shalt find those thou art seeking beyond that 
golden door!” 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mor- 
tal’s telling, 
“Thy children and their father shall be with thee ever- 
more !” 
And as I gazed and listen’d, came one whom desola- 
tion 
Had driven like a helmless bark from infancy’s bright 
land; 
Who ne’er had met a kindly look,—poor outcast of crea- 
tion,— 
Who never heard a kindly word, nor grasp’d a kindly 
hand. 
“Enter in, no longer fear thee, myriad friends are there 
to cheer thee ; 
Friends always to be near thee, there no sorrow, sad 
and sore!” 
Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mor- 
tal’s telling, 
“Enter, brother, thine are friendship, love and gladness 
evermore !’” 
And as I gazed and listened, came a cold, blue-footed 
maiden, 
With cheeks of ashen whiteness, eyes fill’d with lurid 
light ; 
Her body bent with sickness, her lone heart heavy la- 
den; 
Her home had been the roofless street, her day had 
been the night. 


First wept the angel sadly, then smiled the angel gladly, 
And caught the maiden madly rushing from the gold- 
en door. 
‘Then I heard the chorus swelling, grand beyond a mor- 
tal’s telling, 
“Enter, sister, thou art pure, and thou art sinless ever- 
more!” 
I saw the toiler enter to rest for aye from labor; 
The weary-hearted exile there found his native land ; 
The beggar there could greet the king as an equal and 


The crown had left the kingly brow, the staff the beg-| “Does my feeding cost you much, mother?” asked 


gar’s hand. 
And the gate, forever swinging, made no grating, no harsh 
ringing, 
Melodious as the singing of one that we adore ; 
And the chorus still was swelling, grand beyond a mor- 
tal’s telling, 
While the vision faded from me with the glad word, 
Evermore! 


Miscellany. 
ANNE'S VERSES. 


Sister Anne sat in the porch watching the sunset. 
The truth is, that she was lazy. Her two sisters looked 
on her as utterly lost. She was altogether useless, and 
did not contribute one iota to the general fund of labor. 
There was not on all Long Island so lazy a maiden. 
She knew not how to make pastry or butter. Her sew- 
ing was wretchedly crooked and uneven; and as to 
knowing anything about cutting out a dress, why sister 
Anne might as soon be expected to draw out the plan 
of a fortification as to perform that nice and intricate 
branch of the female mechanics She loved the woods, 
however, and the green leaves, and was very industrious 
in the line of gathering wild-flowers and attending on 
the birds. She was a slave to the feathered tribe. She 
was generally up a tree when she should have been 
mending stockings,and those wild-wood sports of hers 
did not produce a very favorable effect upon her toilet. 
Her gowns were sadly rent, and her shoes wore out 
with the most astonishing rapidity; while the marks of 
thorns on her small, delicate hands, and the tan on her 
quiet, dreamy face, were not the most favorable additions 
to her personal appearance. She was a moral weed ina 
family of thriving and useful plants—a toy in the midst 
of a whole factory full of industrial machines. In vain 
did mother and sisters remonstrate; in vain did they 
point to baskets full of awful shirts yet unsewn, and 
terrible handkerchiefs yet unhemmed. Sister Anne 
turned a lazy glance and a deaf ear to all, and fled to 
the fields, where the singing of the birds and the breath 
of the flowers consoled her for all her troubles. 

So sister Anne sat in the porch and dreamed. Was 
itof her friend the cat-bird, or her comrade the oriole ? 
Did flowers dance before her mind’s eye, or did she 
wander amid visionary forests? Something tells me 
that sister Anne dreamed of none of these, much as 
she loved them. But twosummers ago, a tall young fel- 
low, with blue bright eyes and long dark hair, came to 
board for three months at the house, bringing with him 
a small valise and a largesketch-book. He, too, like sis- 
ter Anne, wandered all day in the woods and fields, and 
it often happened that they wandered together. They 
explored the pleasant beaches that lie along the Sound 
opposite to the hazy Norwalk shore. They watch- 
ed the gambols of the sunshine upon the blue wa- 
ters and the plumy woods; and that summer sister Anne 
heard sweeter music than the songs of birds, and had 
other companions than the oriole and cat-bird. The 
young artist, Stephen Basque, was a new revelation to 
the young girl. For the first time she had found one 
who understood her love of nature, and did not look 
upon her adoration of birds and flowers as mere folly 
He talked of art and beauty, and sister Anne awakened 
to poetry, until then a divinity unknown. He lent her 
a couple of volumes of Tennyson, and she beheld how, by 
a magic art, life and substance, and all the passion and 
beauty of earth, could be transferred into print and pa- 
per tolive forever. In the midst of this delightful dream 
—dream far more delicious than all her bird and forest 
visions—Stephen Basque packed up his small valise and 
large sketch-book, and went off to New York city to 
pursue his art. Poor sister Anne was left doubly alone ; 
and when she went out into the fields for the first time 
after his departure, it seemed as if the birds no longer 
knew her as of old. She wandered now less than of 
yore, but shut herself up in her room, which soon began 
to be littered with bits of paper scrawled all over. Her 
mother and sisters grumbled in vain; her little room 
was to her a sanctuary, and she fled there from persecu- 
tion. It seems then to me, that at the moment I allude 
to, sister Anne sat in the porch and dreamed of Stephen 
Basque. 

“As usual—idle! Will you never do anything useful, 
child?” cried Mrs. Plymott, sister Anne’s excellent 
mother. “Look at your sisters, busy on your father’s 
shirts, and you—you do nothing but sit like a lady all 
day long, with your hands before you.” 

“T can’t work, mother,’”’ answered sister Anne, start- 
ing from her reverie with an expression of sudden pain, 
as the old lady emerged from the cottage door, her 
hands parboiled with washing. “I know I am very 
useless to you, but it pains me to sew.” 

“Pains? trash!” cried Mrs. Plymott. “You are the 
skit of the whole village. Do you know what they call 














you? Youdon’t. Well, they call you Mother Plymott’s 
Duchess.” 

Sister Anne smiled sadly. 

“We have no titles in America,” she said; “so they 
are wrong.” 


“Oh! it’s easy for you to turn it into a jest, but I 
tell you it’s no joke for me to have a child that is not 
able to earn a cent for herself, or save one for me. 
What would you do if father and I were to die? How 
would you earn your bread, eh ?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” said Annie; “but I don’t sup- 
pose that God would allow me to die of starvation any 
more than he allows the robin and the chipping bird.” 

Mrs. Plymott burst into a loud, coarse laugh. 

“So you’dlive on berries and sleep in the hedges, my 
pretty little robin, would you? Oh! how pleasantly 
you'd find it! I”ll lay in a lot of pokeberries for you 
this fall, and your feeding will be cheap during the win- 





a neighbor ; 


ter.” 


' sister Anne, mildly. 
“More than you are worth,” was the brutal reply. 

| “Then it shan’t cost you anything for the future,” an- 
| swered the young girl, whose dreamy face Jit up fora 

moment with a flash of insulted pride. 
| “Oh! we're offended, are we? we are going to earn 
our own living! Good luck to you,child! Let us see 
| how long this good resolution will last.” 
| Longer than you imagine, mother,” said sister 
_ Anne, retreating quietly to her room. 
She had taken on a sudden a strange resolution. 
| Her arrangements were quickly made. She packed up 
| a few things in a small bundle, and examined her pockets, 
which she found contained exactly the sum of eight and 
sixpence. This done, she sat herself down to her little 
table, and continued to write on several slips of paper 
until late in the night. 

The next morning sister Anne was up by daylight, re- 
inspecting her little bundle of clothes, and making up 
her slips of paper into a small parcel. This done, she 
slipped into the breakfast parlor, and sat down to break- 
fast calmly, as usual. 

“Well, are you going to idle to-day, as usual?” said 
her sister Mary. ' 

“No,” answered sister Anne, with a queer smile. “I 
am going to be very industrious.” 

Then, as soon as breakfast was concluded, she stole 
out unobserved by her industrious family, and, bundle 
in hand, set off for the railway station, which was distant 
about two miles. As she walked along the scrubby 
plain, the lazy dreamer seemed to have vanished. She 
ran and skipped along, and tossed her bundle aloft, and 
sang vague melodies to herself. The face, so still and 
calm, seemed on fire with bold resolve. Assuredly little 
Anne had some great scheme in her little head. 

She reached the station, paid from out of her eight 
shillings for a ticket to New York, and seated herself 
timidly in a vacant chair. It was the first time in her 
life that sister Anne had been on a railroad, and it was 
with much wonder and alarm that she beheld herself 
whirled along until trees and fields and houses seemed 
to melt into a confused mass. Ere she had ceased to 
tremble and wonder, the cars went more and more slow- 
ly, and she was informed that she had arrived at Brook- 
lyn. She hurried out, and following the stream, found 
herself on board a ferry-boat, and in a few minutes across 
the river and in the great city. Now, having been in 
New York but once before, sister Anne knew nothing 
whatever about the city, but being a stout little body, 
and having learned a sort of fearless freedom from her 
friends, the birds, she asked the first person she met to 
direct her to the office of the Aloe newspaper. 


The man said he was going in that direction, and that 
if she would keep him in sight he would point out the 
very door. So sister Anne, with her precious bundle in 
her hand, trotted off after her civil guide until they 
reached the cluster of streets that all merge into the 
Park, and where newspaper offices are as thick as black- 
berries. 

“There, Miss,” said the man, pointing to a tall, dirty- 
looking building, “there is the office of the Daily Aloe. 
Editor’s rooms are on the third floor.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered sister Anne, with a little 
bird-like nod of the head, and in a moment she was 
climbing up the steep stairs, dimly lighted, leading to 
the editor’s room. 

No one seemed to take the slightest notice of her as 
she entered. Seven or eight men were all sitting at 
desks, cutting up newspapers, writing as if by steam, 
turning over new books, amidst a horrible litter of pa- 
pers and pens, and all the paraphernalia of an editorial 
room. Sister Anne timidly inquired if the editor could 
be seen. The scratching of pens ceased for an instant 
—one of the men looked up, pointed with his pen to an 
inner door, and went on writing again. In the inner 
room the child found a handsome, bearded gentleman 
alone, and very busy writing. She stood for some time 
a little inside the door, expecting that he would look 


ence as if she did not exist. 

“Please, sir!” said sister Anne, after waiting to be 
spoken to as long as she thought was reasonable. 

The gentleman looked quickly up. 

“What can I do for you?” said he, kindly enough, 
but still looking as if he wished that she had not inter- 
rupted him. 

“Please, sir,’ said the intruder, “I’m ‘Filbert.’ ” 

This singular announcement seemed to cause im- 
mense surprise to the editor of the Aloe. He opened 
his eyes very wide, and looked with an incredulous smile 
at the childish figure before him. 

“You ‘Filbert! ” he cried. “You the author of those 
charming poems that have appeared from time to time 
in the Aloe! Why,it’simpossible! You can’t be more 
than fourteen !” 

“I’m fifteen,” answered sister Anne, “and indeed, sir, 
I’m ‘Filbert.’ ” 

“Sit down,” said the editor, “and tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

Sister Anne took her seat and put her hand in her 
pocket, from which she extracted a paper bundle. 
“Here,” she said, “are ten more poems, sir. I think 
they are as good as the first ones.” 

The editor took them with a smile, glanced at the 
handwriting, seemed convinced of the little authoress’ 
identity, and said :— 

“Who taught you to write such charming poetry ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir,” answered sister Anne, flushing, 
“but I think I learned it in the fields, and from the birds 
and trees.” 

“And your name is—” 

“Anne Plymott, sir. I live on Long Island, but I 
have come to New York to see if I can earn some mon- 
ey by writing.” 

“It’s a hard trade,” answered the editor, gloomily. 

“All trades are hard,” said sister Anne, with a hope- 





up. He seemed, however, as unconscious of her pres- fe 








ENS 
ful smile, “but people sueceed in making money by 
them.” 

“Yes,” answered the man of letters, “but a cabinet- 
maker has a better chance than a book-maker. There 
is a greater call for mahogany than for mind.” 

“But my poems are surely worth something,” said the 
innocent, with a confident glance. 

“Of that there is no doubt. But you won’t get any 
one to give you anything for them.” 

“What,” exclaimed sister Anne, “don’t you pay for 
poetry ?” 

“My dear young lady,” answered the editor of the 
Aloe, “we only pay for news and valuable matter.’’ 

“So you won’t pay me for any of my poems ?”’ 

“It would, I assure you, be a deviation from our es- 
tablished rule.” 

“If they are not valuable, why, then, did you publish 
them ?” asked sister Anne, with untaught logic. 

“Because we thought them good, and some of our 
readers like good poetry.” 

“Then, if your readers like it, it is worth paying for.” 

The editor of the Aloe smiled compassionately at 
the innocent poetess, who expected to receive money 
in return for her labor and her mind. It was certainly 
a very absurd expectation. 

“Give me my poems, sir,” said sister Anne, very 
brusquely, “I can’t afford to give them for nothing.” 

“And we can’t afford to buy them,” answered the 
editor, very courteously handing back the bundle of 
manuscript. 

Sister Anne bowed majestically, took her bundle, and 
stalked indignantly out of the office. When she got 
into the street, however, a sick, hopeless sensation 
seemed to crawl over her heart. And her anticipations 
were destroyed at a single blow. The poems which 
she had labored at in secret, and which, when she saw 
them published, had given birth to such wild hopes, 
were then of no actual value, and all her expectations of 
making money and supporting herself were at an end. 
She would have given worlds to have gone back into the 
office and asked the editor’s advice as to what she should 
do, but her pride was wounded, and she would not stoop 
to ask a favor of one who she thought had treated her so 
badly. Oh! if she could only meet Mr. Stephen Basque. 
So she walked on through the crowded streets, where she 
was jostled and pushed about by the eager throng of peo - 
ple, each bent on the same money-getting errand as her- 
self; and she rested a little in one of the parks, and took a 
cheap meal in a restaurant, which consumed all her re- 
maining money except a few cents, and then, as evening 
came on, she felt as if she would gladly have encountered 
death sooner than face the great, heartless city by night. 

Poor sister Anne was completely bewildered. What 
was she to do? No friends,no money, no place to 
sleep. It was terrible; and she now began to regret 
having stalked off so majestically from that practical edi- 
tor who would not pay for poetry. 

She was looking in through the window of a bril- 
liantly-lighted print-shop, and admiring the splendid en- 
gravings, in spite of the tears that stood in her eyes, 
when she observed a young man stop and look at her 
very attentively. It was not difficult to frighten sister 
Anne now. It was night, and her friends the birds, 
however bold by day, were timorous by night, and she 
was like them; so the steady gaze of this young man 
alarmed her. She immediately moved away, but to her 
great dismay he followed, and presently addressed her. 
He said that it was a beautiful night, but sister Anne 
only quickened her pace. He next ventured on a re- 
monstrance about her running away so quickly from him, 
and coolly passed his arm under hers, Poor sister Anne 
thought she would sink into the earth. 

“Go away! Please to go away, sir!” she cried, half- 
fainting. “I don’t know you! I don’t wish you to fol- 
low me!” 

“But I really cannot be so ungallant as to let you walk 
alone,” said the young man, pertinaciously. ‘Pray let 
me see you home.” 

“I have no home!” cried sjster Anne, in an agony of 


ar. 
“Oh ho!” cried her companion; “so that’s it. Let me 
offer you one, then.” 

“Oh!” murmured the poor girl, “if Stephen Basque 


was only here!” 
“Who calls for Stephen Basque?” said a passer-by, 


suddenly catching the words, and stopping. 

“J—I!” cried sister Anne, rushing toward the new 
comer. “Do you know him?” 

“Why, sister Anne, is it possible that this is you?” 
cried Stephen himself, winding a protecting arm around 
her. “What’s the row ?” 

“That man—that man!” sobbed sister Anne, point- 
ing to a respectable-looking, fat old gentleman, who had 
just stopped, attracted by the scene. 

Stephen marched up to him instantly. 

“What do you mean, sir,” said he, “by insulting this 
Ne !” exclaimed the man. “TI never saw her before in 
my life!’ 

“Oh, it isn’t him!” cried Anne, who by this time had 
recovered her senses; then, looking around for the true 
delinquent, it was found that he had vanished. Stephen, 
of course, offered his apologies to the bewildered old 
gentleman, and explained the mistake; then making 
sister Anne take his arm, he burst through the little 
crowd that had already formed around them, and 
mardfiied up the street. 

“TI knew you were in the city,” he said to his compan- 
ion, as soon as they were clear of the throng; “the edi- 
tor of the Alve related to me a curious interview he had 
with you to-day. Where are you staying ?’’ 

“Nowhere,” said sister Anne, red with shame. 

“Why, how is that ?’’ 

“JT have no money. I expected to be paid for my po- 
ems,” and the poor child sobbed bitterly. 

“That, indeed, was expecting much. So you really 
wrote those delightful poems! Why sister Anne, oF 
‘Filbert’ you are a genius!”’ 
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“That’s very little good to me if I can’t make money,” 
said ‘Filbert,’ still sobbing. 

“Not by poetry, certainly. But has it never entered 
your little head that there is a style of composition 
named prose? People always pay for prose.” 

Sister Anne lifted her head. There was a gleam of 
hope in this. 

“Do you think I could write prose?” she said timidly. 

“Jf you tried hard I think you might. I know a very 
sensible old lady who keeps a nice boarding-house in 
Fourth avenue. You shall go there to-night. In the 
morning I will see if I cannot get some newspaper to 
give you an engagement to write some pretty country 
sketches. You can call them ‘Dried Leaves,’ or some 
other vegetable title, and they will be sure to succeed.” 

Sister Anne said nothing, but gratefully pressed Ste- 
phen’s arm; and that night, when she was installed at 
old Mrs. Britton’s boarding-house, she blessed the young 
fellow with a virgin prayer. 

So after all, sister Anne staid in New York, and set 
up for herself. Stephen got her an engagement on the 
Weekly Gong, and very soon some sensation began to 
be created by her series of sketches entitled “Lichens,” 
under the signature of “Matilda Moss.” She was paid 
for these tolerably well, and had the triumph of writing 
home to her family that she was now supporting herself. 

After she had been six months in the city, and had 
been asked to Miss Rausack’s literary soiree, and actu- 
ally was on the eve of publishing a book, Stephen 
Basque came into her room one day with dancing eyes. 

“*‘Filbert’!” he cried, “I want you to come and pay a 
visit with me.” 

“Where ?” said ‘Filbert,’ raising her head from-her 
desk on which she was writing. 

“At a lady’s,” answered Stephen, with an exultant 
smile, 

“What lady’s?” and sister Anne felt a foreshadowing 
of evil. 

“Well, ‘Filbert,’ the fact is, I’m going to be married, and 
—why, ‘Filbert, what’s the matter ?” 

Poor ‘Filbert’ was as pale as death. She bent her head 
over her desk, and her whole frame quivered. Poor 
child, she had loved the young fellow silently for two 
long years, and now he was going to take another to be 
his darling. It was very hard for her to bear. 

“*‘Filbert?! are you ill?” cried Stephen, lifting her 
head gently. 

“No, no!” she cried impatiently, shrinking from his 
touch. “It was only a pain produced by stooping so 
long. I am ready, Stephen; let us go and see your 
bride.” And sister Anne rose with a steady counte- 
nance, and proceeded to put on her bonnet. 

“You will not have to go far,” cried Stephen, with a 
strange, joyous twinkle in his eyes. “She is waiting 
round at my studio!” 

“Come!” said sister Anne, marching to the martyr- 
dom with sublime resolution. “Tell me, Stephen, is she 
pretty ?” 

“Lovely as the dawn!” 

“Young ?” 

“About seventeen.” 

“Clever ?” 

“Well, yes. She is rather silent, however, but she 
looks intellectual.” 

“May God bless you and her!” cried sister Anne, 
clasping his hand convulsively as they reached the door 
of the studio. 

“Amen!” answered Stephen fervently, returning the 
pressure. 

The door opened and they entered. The room was 
empty. 

“She is gone, tired of waiting, perhaps,” murmured 
poor Anne, with a sigh of relief. 

“No, she is behind the curtain,” answered Stephen, 
stepping up to the red merino curtain that hung across 
one side of the studio, “ ‘Filbert,’ allow me to present to 
you Miss Anne Plymott.” 

He drew the curtain suddenly aside, and lo, there, in a 
huge gold frame, ‘Filbert’ saw a full-length portrait of 
herself, She uttered a cry of joy, and running to Ste- 
phen, hid her blushing cheeks on his breast. 

“Yousurely are not surprised, ‘Filbert’ ?” said Stephen, 
half reproachfully. 

“I am,” she answered; “I never dreamed of being so 
happy. What made you paint this picture, though ?” 

“It was my way of asking you whether you would 
haveme. You have not answered yet, though, ‘Filbert.’” 

‘Filbert’ took the young artist by the hand, and lead- 
ing him up to the picture, said, “There, sir, is your bride. 
Why don’t you kiss her?” 

“True,” said Stephen, “I forgot that;” but instead of 
kissing the picture he kissed the original, who screamed 
a little, blushed more, called him hard names, and then 
nestled up closer to him than ever. 

“‘Filbert,’” said Stephen, after a pause, “I intend to 
ask the editor of the Aloe to be my bridesman.” 

“T consent,” cried ‘Filbert,’ gayly. “If hehad paid me 
for poems, I should not have met you that night, and— 

“I should not have painted that picture!” 

IRVING AND EUGENIE. 
_ The history of the recent Empress (who is now noth- 
ing more than Madam Bonaparte) is a very peculiar il- 
lustration of the freaks of fortune. In 1853 Washing- 
ton Irving writes thus to a lady :— 

“I knew the grandfather of the Empress, old Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, who had been American Consul at Malaga. 
I an evening at his house in 1827. A week or 
two afterward I was at the house of his son in-law, the 
Count Teba, a gallant and intelligent gentleman of Gre- 
nada, much cut up in the wars, having lost an eye and 
been maimed in a leg and hand. His wife, the daughter 
of Mr, Kirkpatrick, was absent, but he had a family of 
little girls about him. Several years afterward, when 
Thad recently taken up my abode at Madrid, I was in- 
vited to a grand ball at the house of the Countess of 
pontijo, one Cd the eee ng be ton. On! . ay 

was su at iv 
with the warmth ond ess wa old f friend. 7 She 


claimed me as the friend of her late husband, the Count 
Teba, (subsequently Marquis Montijo,) who she said 


had often spoken of me with the greatest regard. She 
subsequently introduced me to the little girls I had 
known in an early day, who had become tashionable 
belles of Madrid. One of these now sits on the throne 
of France.” 1 

A short time afterward, Irving writes thus to another 
niece, Mrs. Storrow, who was then residing at Parls:— 
“You give an account of the procession of 
Louis Napoleon and his bride to the church of Notre 
Dame, and one of your letters speaks of your ha 
been presented to the Empress. Louis Napoleon an 
Eugénie Montijo, Emperor and Empress of France! one 
of whom I have hid a guest at my cottage on the Hud- 
son, and the other whom, when a child, I have had on 
my knee at Grenada. It seems to cap the climax of the 
strange drama of which Paris has been the theater dur- 
ing my lifetime. The last I saw of Eugénie Montijo, 
she was one of the reigning belles of Madrid; and she 
and her giddy circle had swept my charming young 
friend, the beautiful, accomplished Signorita ——, into 
their career of fashionable dissipation. Now Eugénie is 
on the throne while——is a voluntary recluse in a 
convent of one of the most rigorous orders. Poor —— ! 
Perhaps, however, her fate may ultimately be the happier 
of the two. With her the storm is over and she is at 
rest, but the other is launched upon a dangerous sea, in- 
famous for its tremendous shipwrecks. Am I to live to 
see the catastrophe of her career or the end of this sud- 
denly conjured up Empire, which seems to be of such 
stuff as dreams are mate of? 

“My personal acquaintance with the individuals who 
figure in this historical romance gives me uncommon in- 
terest in it; but I consider it stamped with danger and 
instability, and as liable to extravagant vicissitudes as 
one of Dumas’ novels. You do well to witness the 

nd features of this passing pageant. You are proba- 
Bly reading one of the most peculiar and eventful pages 
of history, and may live to look back upon it as a ro- 
mance tale.” 

Irving’s words now sound prophetic, and to add to 
their force it may be added that, although he is dead, 
the lady to whom they were addressed has lived to wit- 
ness that catastrophe of which he spoke. Eugénie’s 
grandfather, Mr. Kirkpatrick, although American Con- 
sul at Malaga, was a Scotchman by birth and was of 
plebeian extraction. A schoolmaster of the same name 
living in Glasgow was commonly styled the “cousin” of 
the Empress. The wheel of fortune by this turn only 
brings Eugénie back to the level of her ancestors.—New- 
ark (N. J.) Courier. 

THE Empress Eugénie’s escape from the Tuileries was 
easy enough, there being no disposition to do her any 
harm, although she seems to have been anxious to may 
a little part after the style of Marie Antoinette. The 
Prefect of Police rushed into her apartments at the 
Tuileries, exclaiming, “Save your life, Madame, as I am 
now hastening to save my own,” and then disappeared 
as promptly as he had arrived. The Empress was alone 
with her Secretary, Mme. Le Breton, and with M. de 
Lesseps, who urged her to fly at once. For a time all 
persuasion was useless, but at last the three fled a 
the gallery of the Louvre until stopped by a locke: 
door. The shouts of the crowd were heard in the gar- 
dens; M. Lesseps proposed to seek the soldiers, or make 
a speech to the mob to delay it, but Mme. Le Breton, 
having found the key, unlocked the door, and the trio is- 
sued into the street at the bottom of the Louvre. 
There they took a hackney-coach, and as they entered 
it astreet urchin shouted, “Voila ’Imperatrice !” For- 
tunately no one heeded him, and the cab drove to M. 
de Lesseps’ house in the Boulevard de Malesherbes, 
where the Empress was joined by M. de Metternich. 
Later in the evening, accompanied by Mme. Le Breton, 
she drove to the Gare du Nord, escaped all detection— 
thanks to the thick veil which she wore—and at seven 
o’clock rolled safe and unsuspected away toward the 
Belgian frontier. 


— oe 


THE Chinese are invading New Jersey in large 
numbers, in response to the call for cheap labor. 
Messrs. S. P. Simpson & Co., contractors for building a 
section of the Midland Railway, have just received a 
party of 150 from Mr. Koopmanschap’s agency, and 300 
more are on the way. The contract is for five years, 
and each man receives $9 per month, with rations of 
pork, beans and rice to the value of $9 per month, and 
suitable shelter. The men are to work in gangs, under 
a native foreman. Another brigade of Celestials, also 
from Mr. Koopmanschap’s agency, numbering 100, have 
arrived at Belleville, engaged by Capt. Hervey to work 
in his extensive laundry. They are to receive $8 per 
month, and rations of rice, bread, pork, etc., amounting 
in cost to an equal sum. Quarters will be provided for 
the new help aear the large laundry building, and the 
newly-imported laborers will have things their own way. 
The men and girls hitherto at work in the factory have 
been discharged, their successors being so well accus- 
tomed to similar work as to be able to commence at 
once. Considerable excitement has been caused in the 
vicinity among the laboring people, who have heard of 
the new inroad of cheap labor, but no demonstrations 
have yet been made against the new-comers.—Boston 
Post. 


THE admission of women to the suffrage is now a 
practical question. What was, not very long ago, a 
mere protest in behalf of abstract right, has grown into 
a definite political aim, seriously pursued by many thou- 
sands of active adherents. Most of the disclaimers of 
all wish for political or any other equality with men, 
which, until quite lately, have been almost universal 
—s women, are merely a form of that graceful and 
amiable way of making a virtue of necessity, which al- 
ways distinguishes women. The suffrage is the turning 
point of the women’s cause; it alone will insure to them 
an equal hearing and fair play. With it they cannot 
long be denied any just right, or excluded from any fair 
advantage; without it, their interests and feelings wil! 
always be a secondary consideration, and it will be 
thought of little consequence how much their sphere is 
circumscribed, or how many modes of using their fac- 
ulties are denied tothem. Let us, then, continue to 
concentrate our exertions on the suffrage; inviting all 
who wish for the better education of women, all who 
desire justice to them in respect of property and earn- 
ings, all who desire their admission to any profession or 
career now closed to them, to aid our enterprise, as the 
surest means of accelerating the particular movement 
in which they feel a special interest.—J. Stuart Mill. 





THE Independent, in an obituary notice of the late 
Henry C. Wright, says: “Whatever may be the fate of 
other productions of his pen, his ‘Kiss for a Blow’ was 
certainly not born to die. It was first published in 
1842, has gone through many editions, been translated 
into foreign languages, and found its way into thou- 
sands of families and hundreds of Sunday-school lib- 
raries. As an illustration of the Christian duty of for- 
giveness of injuries, nothing could be better, and the 
story has wonderful fascination for children. This little 
book is his best monument, and there need be no other 
inscription on his tombstone than ‘Author of a Kiss 
for a Blow.’ ” 


Tue Kansas Pacific Railway has a project of irrigating 
three million acres of the country through which 








across the plains. ~ 


its road runs, by means of a canal from Platte Canon | *"g¢ 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ONE 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 


Dr. SpxaR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 


CELEBRATED GO) AL 


PIANOS 


No. 385 Washington street. 











Sept. 10. om 
x TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; pe mere manipulation ; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—ada to the condition of the 
bather. Puoveuttve, esterative, Luxurious ! 





THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory, ly July 16 


BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 


CATARRH. 
Ww. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 
No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 

Dr. C. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
mept of Catarrh, and all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 
Lungs. 

OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 

Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward tosany ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. ~ 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


ARTIFICIAL TEET 
Inserted on a new FIG) never before w in fit, until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. edo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
et 4 with cm success. T'he most di, cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
RGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, ly 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 


57 Re ry Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 
——- and surgeons of Boston and “eer: 
ours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open on Sunday. ly May 7. 


SU 
July 2. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 

Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Beston. ly 
WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the t into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
pa Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office houra from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHINGTON Sr., 


first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 





PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 
This wonderful and popul pound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
oe mong Diarrhea, Indigestion and Pyepeoce. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hair Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. Try it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
= re. $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 











LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how Interest on Money can be 
abolished by Free Competition. Sixth Thousand. By Wm. B. 
GREENE. ice 25 cents. 

YOURS OR MINE: Revealing the True Basis of Property and 
Causes of its Unequal Distribution. Twentieth Thousand. By 
E. H. Herwoop. Price 15 cents. 

Also, by the same, UNCIVIL LIBERTY: — the Injustice 
_: mpolicy of Ruling Woman without her Consent. 15 
cents. 

Sent postpaid on oy of price. CANVASSING AGENTS want- 
ed in every State ofthe Union. Working girls and women earn 





dress CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISMING Co., PRINCETON, Mass. 
Sept 10. 6t 


of hot weather. 

Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect-| HOURS: Lapigs—l0 A.M.to1P.M. Genriemen—é6 to 3} 
: A. M., 2te 9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. | ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, MD. Manager. lyMay28 
REMOVAL. ECALCOMANTE,DIAPHANTE and MATERIALS 


for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c.. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 


Stained Glass ins T &e., &c. 
M L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 361 


ba gee Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
ay 28. 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Propriecter. tf 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covertag he roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
a. i. y Srtnge professionai skill and experience to bear upon 
e 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
orice se iuepasre” Boston. 
Ofice Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


TO LET, a suite of four Unfurnished Lodging Rooms, at 
1041 WASHINGTON STREET, near Dover. Inquire at the store 
below. 3t Sept. 17. 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 

No. 268 ap iranaseos Street, Bosten, 
HAIR-CUTTE & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, Cie AY 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July 16 




















THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


. Now. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement o 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly ia 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. Aczrt. 
July 16. 6m 


1870--71. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Published every Saturday. 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT- 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Epiror. 


WENDELL PuHILiips, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T. Sargent. 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others 
contributors. 

Mr. PHILuips’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

Tux NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the op- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00: Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tug STANDARD offers superior inducements to Advertisers 








(From the Philadelphia North American.]} 

The National Standard—Volume I., No. 1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent.... The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufficiently described 
and commended theretr. 





{From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune.) 
The National Standard, the new uame of the old Anti-Slavery 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 





(From the Boston Commonwealth.) 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in good 
works ( The National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers éent free. Address . 
A.M. POWELL, ail 


Editor of The National Standard, 





Ne. 696 Broadway, New Yeork. 
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The Dress Reformers held their annual picnic at Em- 
erald Lake, Geauga Co.,O.,on the 7th ult. A large 
concourse of people assembled, and were entertained by 
an able and practical address from Mrs, Dr, Organ, of 
Yellow Springs, O. Of the address it is sufficient eulo- 
gy to say that, though it was more than an hour and a 
quarter in length, an audience of over a thousand peo- 
ple was held in closest attention. The Doctor isclear in 
her statements, concise in her reasoning, and there is no 
escaping the force of her logic. She discusses her subject 
from a scientific and moral standpoint; earrying con- 
viction to every thinking, unprejudiced mind. We for- 
bear giving an abstract of her lectures, for no synopsis 
ean do justice to it or the, arrangement. By the way, 
we understood that the Doctor is prepared to take 
the rostrum the coming season in advocacy of Wo- 
man Suffrage. And we cordially recommend her to 
the favorable notice of Lyceum committees, and all 
who are seeking to enlighten the public mind on the vi- 
tal questions of the age. After the address, the refresh- 
ing of the physical nature was attended to. Then the 
audience again assembled, to listen to sentiments and 
responses, music and songs. An excellent band of mu- 
sic was in attendance, and the occasion was further en- 
livened by the soul-inspiring music of the Maple Grove 
Glee Club. Letters of sympathy and encouragement 
were read from Dr. Trall, Mrs. J. H. Severance, M. D., 
John Tyler, Esq., and others. And when the hour of 
adjournment came, the friends of the cause felt that the 
day had been well and successfully spent in advocacy of 


oue of the noblest reforms of the age. 
D. M, ALLEN, 





A CARD. 


A short time ago, at the earnest solicitation of an offi- 
cer of the “Daughters of St. Crispin,’ we published a 
card of its Secretary, concerning the connection of Mrs. 
Lane with that body. In justice to this lady, we now 
publish her card in reply. It seems that there are two 
sides to the matter. We find that our knowledge of the 
facts of the ease is incomplete. So we withdraw our 
comments, and leave the affair to be settled by Mrs. 
Lane and the Secretary—only regretting the collision. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Mrs. Francis R. Jones, Grand Secretary of the Order 
of the Daughters of St. Crispin (I quote from the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of Sept. 17, 1870), says :— 

“The Daughters of St. Crispin formerly placed Mrs. 
Emmie A. Lane in positions which implied that she en- 
joyed their confidence, and was therefvre entitled to the 
confidence of the public.” 

This allegation is true; I have no intention or wish to 
controvert it. I was, until last April, the Grand Direct- 
ress ot the Order of the Daughters of St. Crispin—the 
highest functionary of the organization. 

Mrs. Jones continues by saying :—* And the fact of her 
being placed in such positions is now being used to quiet 
suspicions that have arisen in relation to the actual 
uses of the money collected by her, upon the represen- 
tation that she is about to start a journal—Work and 

-Wages-—to be devoted to the interest of workingwo- 
men, and in opposition to Female Suffrage.” 

In answer to these allegations, | have to say that the 
insinuations that I am using, or have used, my former 
position of Grand Directress of the Order of the Daugh 
ters of St. Crispin, or the fact of my being a member of 
the Order at this time for any sinister purpose whatever, 
or especially with the design of allaying suspicions of 
any kind or nature, is a false, maliciously wanton, wick- 
ed and cruel slander. It is my opinion that the bare 
aftirmation of the existence of such suspicions as are al- 
leged is a gratuitous calumny. I do not believe that 
such suspicions are entertained by anybody. Never- 
theless, in order to allay such suspicions if they really 
exist, (which I do not believe), I hereby give notice that, 
I will pay back at the request of any contributor, (either 
in cash, or by check on the bank in which the money is 
deposited), without deduction or discount, any sums that 
may have been collected by me from such contributor, 
on account of the proposed paper, Work and Wages. 
Any suspicious or dissatisfied contributor, if there be 
any such, has now his or her remedy. 

Mrs. Jones goes on to say :— 

‘ The Executive Board of the Daughters of St. Crispin 
therefore deem it proper to inform the public that Mrs. 
Lane no longer holds any official position in this Order.” 

It is my impression that this statement is distinctly 
false; for itis my firm persuasion that I now hold an 
important official position in the Order, one conferred 
upon me by the body itself, (that of general delegate to 
conventions) and one which the Executive Board is 
not competent to annul. 

Mrs. Jones concludes as follows: “Nor is the Order 
considered as in any way indorsing any projects in which 
she (Mrs. Lane) is concerned.” 

Mrs. Lane indorses Mrs. Jones, so far as the senti- 
ments expressed in this last sentence are concerned, and 
freely affirms that the Daughters of St. Crispin are not 
responsible for any of Mrs. Lane’s private projects. 
Mrs. Lane never said they were. The Executive Board 
ot the Order have, however, gone outside of their compe- 
tency. In this matter the Executive Board has no au- 
thority from the constitution of the Order, for its ex- 
traordinary action; and the manifesto signed by Mrs. 
Jones, and printed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, is deemed 
to be nothing more than an expression of the envious 
spite of a majority of the five women who constitute the 
Executive Board of the Order, and who vainly endeavor 
to cover their private slanderous malice by a false appear- 
ance of official action. 

It is my opinion that Mrs. Jones’ manifesto is distinct- 
ly libellous, and that she would be punishable by law 
jor her wanton calumny, if I should hereafter conde- 
scend to prosecute her. She cannot, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, or as far as her own affirmations declare, 


plead successfully either the truth of the charges she in-. 


sinuates (for they are false,) or any action of the Daugh- 
ters of St. Crispin authorizing her libellous accusations, 
It was only two days ago that I knew of this base as- 
sault, or I should have noticed it before. 
Mrs. Emre A. LANE. 
Sept. 24, 1870. 


oa 


A PARTY of five ladies left London to join the Prus- 
sian army at the seat of war, as nurses, under the aus- 
pices of the English Branch of the Société Interna- 
tionale, to which we have before alluded. Up to the 

present time, no request for Jady nurses has been for- 
warded from the headquarters of the French army, 

-and therefore none have been sent. The ladies who 
have gone out have been carefully trained in hospital 
practice, and have had opportunities of gleaning some 
experience on the field of battle. 
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OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 


CHANGE OF TIME AND PLACE, 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association held in the city of Spring- 
field, on the 15th of September, 1870, the following res- 
olution was unanimously passed :— 

Whereas, It had been determined by the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association to 
hold the annual meeting of the society in the city of 
Cincinnati, on the 12th and 13th days of October next: 
and 
Whereas, It has transpired that the time and place 
thus fixed upon are the same as those long since appoint- 
ed for the holding of the “International Congress on 
Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline,” therefore, 

Resolved, That the 15th and 16th days of November, 
1870, and the city of Columbus, be, and they hereby are, 
fixed upon asthe time and place of holding the next 
annual meeting of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. A. J. Boyer, 

Chairman Ex. Com. Ohio W. 5S. A. 

T. W. OrnGAN, Temporary Secretary. 


— es 





THE WORK IN THE WEST. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming isin the West, and the West is proud of this 
Territory. In the West has transpired the grandest 
movement involving woman’s political destiny ever in- 
augurated in the world. When, in December last, the 
young Territory of Wyoming boldly stepped forward, 
and, without waiting for them to ask it, enfranchised 
its women, “all the world wondered,” and the Lords, 
Bushnells, Todds and Fultons of the nation predicted 
the immediate disruption of society, and the complete 
dismemberment of all that constitutes and renders hap- 
py the homes of that section. The opponents of Wo- 
man Suffrage waited anxiously for the predictions of 
their leaders to be verified, and were ready, when the 
first breeze from the “sunset land” should waft the ex- 
pected news that universal sulfrage had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, to cry out, with one 
voice,.*We told you so!’ 

They were doomed to disappointment. Their 
last hope of exultation over this anticipated “gen- 
eral uprooting of human institutions? lay in the 
anxiously looked for occasion, when the wives, mothers 
and daughters of Wyoming wouid be called upon to 
cast their first ballot at a general election. With the 
same calm, confiding faith iu the righteousness of their 
cause, the friends of woman’s political equality waited 
patiently, knowing that He who controls the destiny of 
men and nations would vindicate the principle of tree- 
dom to all mankind—woman being included. 

A few days ago the experiment of Woman Suffrage 
was practically tested in Wyoming. Men and women 
voted and were voted for; husband and wife, brother 
and sister, father and daughter, went to the polls, and 
exercised the inalienable right of sutfrage, which, in a 
free country, and by a free people, executes the will of 
the people as lightning does the will of God. And 
the Wyoming sun continues to shine in splendor on 
those majestic mountains; water continues torun down 
hill; night continues to follow day, in the usual order 
of nature; rains descend from God's sky, as usual; no 
one of nature's laws has been suspended, nor is likely 
to be. Nor has the moral or social, domestic or civil, 
religious or political life of Wyoming, suffered death, nor 
is it in any danger of dissolution. But justice has been 
done—let all the world :ejoice! A. J.B. 


——— 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, Sept. 21, 1870. 

My DEAR JouRNAL:—You will think me a very lei- 
sure traveller, andso I am, concluding that “the more 
haste the worse speed.” At Leavenworth I was the 
guest of our firm friend, Mrs, Alice B. Siockham, M. D. 
I found her very pleasantly situated, and with fair pros- 
pects of success. Her husband is also a physician, with 
a very large practice, and they seem to know how 
to walk hand in hand. I knew her fifteen years ago, 
a helpful, happy girl, and now { find her a noble, true 
woman, mother of two beautiful children, and able to do 
a vast amount of good, aside from life’s common cares, 
May her face always wear the fresh, happy, heartsome 
look that now graces it, making you forget that she is 
really in the meridian of life, instead of befng only a lit- 
tle past “sweet sixteen.” 

Here also I saw Mrs. Johnson, the envied post- 
mistress of Leavenworth. The work is complicated, 
but alladmit that the duties were never so well per- 
formed. Mrs. Johnson is a lady of thoroughly good 
manners, soft and womanly voice, and free from the 
slightest taint of affectation. It does one good to meet 
with such thorough success. 

I attended the county fair, and saw the evidences of 
rare luxuriance and fruitfulness in this much tried 
State. The fruits were very fine, but there were but few 
exhibitors. Of flowers the displays were meager, con- 
sidering the profusion that seemed to adorn the homes 
of the wealthy. But the stock was magnificent. You 
will seldom find any to rival it at any Eastern fairs. I 
was pleased to see that the ladies were greatly interest- 
ed in this department, as well as in bed quilts, cro- 
cheting and embroidery. An interesting feature was 
the large botanical collection of Mrs. Gray, with a great 
variety of grasses. On the whole, I was much pleased 
with the fair. 

The suffrage cause needs stirring up a little, and but 
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for the fair I might have accepted the urgent requests to 
stay and give them a talk. Mrs. Livermore is sure of a 
warm welcome when she comes to Kansas to lecture 
before the Lyceums of the State, this coming winter, as 
she is advertised. 

At Lawrence I met a most cordial reception. I had 
only intended to stop over one train, but was over per- 
suaded. By the kindness of ex-Gov. Robinson, and the 
editor of the Journal, Mrs. Stuart, and others, 1 was 
invited to “preach” in the Congregational church, which 
has just been completed, and is said to be the best 
church this side of St. Louis, till we reach San Francis- 
co. It was a new experience for the church, but was 
pronounced a success. By a special invitation, I re- 
mained and lectured last night. The evening was un- 
favorable and kept many away, but there was a goodly 
number of earnest, intelligent people. This morning a 
friend took me up to University Heights, where they are 
building a splendid university, the present one being too 
small to meet the wants of the growing community. 
The view from the heights is charming. Few cities, 
either East or West, can boast of so fine a view. I hur- 
ried to the station, fearing I might be late, but had the 
pleasure of waiting a full hour, to see an excursion train 
“debouch” its multitudes. . 

The excursion was gotten up in Indiana, and seemed 
to be a variation of the usual class of excursionists. 
They were most of them country people, who were avail- 
ing themselves of this opportunity to visit neighbors of 
“Auld Lang Syne” and cousins, at half fare. I watched 
the crowd with no little interest, there were so many 
women and children, all intent on-finding out how to 
dispose of themselves. One group was chuckling over 
the surprise they were going to give their children who 
lived four miles out in the country. Others were aston- 
ished to find how far they were from their intended des- 
tination. After all, I thought, this excursioning is not 
a little like the dear old lady who carried her husband 
on her back to bury him, and found it “a toil of a pleas- 
ure, to be sure.” H, M. T. 0, 


- oe | ——- — 


OHIO AFFAIRS. 


The friends in Ohio are aware—at least all should 
be who are readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
there is no excuse for those who are not such readers— 
that, owing to the fact that the anniversary of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association occurred at the same time 
with the holding of the State Agricultural Fair, the 
Executive Committee postponed the annual meeting 
of the Association to the 12th and 13th of October; 
and announced Cincinnati as the place of meeting. 

It was subsequently ascertained that this conflicted 
with the time and place long since appointed for hold- 
ing the “International Congress on Penitentiary and 
Reformatory Discipline,” a movement in which every 
true reformer and humanitarian ought to be interested, 
and therefore a convention which many of the friends 
of the Woman Sulfrage movement in Ohio will want 
to attend. Consequently, it was deemed best to make 
another change. 

To consider this, and other matters of importance, 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Sutfrage Association was held at the residence 
ot Mrs. E. D. Stewart, in the city of Springfield, on 
Wednesday of last week, and after consultation it was 
decided to still further postpone the annual meeting, 
partly in order to secure the attendance of some of the 
prominent Eastern speakers who will be passing through 
our State to the annual meeting of the American Suf- 
frage Association, which, it is supposed, will be held 
in the West. Consequently, it was decided to hold our 
annual State Convention on the 15th and 16th days of 
November, 1870, in the city of Columbus, the most 
central city, and the capital of the State. See the 
announcement in another column, A. J. B. 


dilate ie netiempereeane 
THE ST. LOUIS ‘‘WEEKLY MAIL.” 

We rejoice to see that the St. Louis Weekly Muil, 
hitherto unwieidly in proportions, and overburdened with 
matter foreign and irrelevant to the live issues of the 
hour, has settled down to a handsome quarto of about 
the size of the National Standard, and confined its 
work to the consideration and discussion of the four 
principal topics of the day, viz: National Education, 
Temperance, Labor Reform, and Woman Suffrage— 
issues which to my mind should be unitedly agitated, 
and unitedly conducted to a successful termination. 
Rev. A. P. George continues to edit the Mail. In an- 
nouncing the future course of the Mail, the editor, in 
referring to the question of Woman Suffrage, speaks 
thus fearlessly and to the point :— 

Woman has a right to the ballot, or Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s declaration, that governments derive “their just 
powers trom the consent of the governed,” isalie. And 
this act of justice to woman would be a blessing to all 
classes, a help to every true reform, a conservative force 
against rashness and passion, an elevation of society, 
and a political and social reformation of unparalleled 
magnitude and significance. The time has come for 
the consideration of this question. Women must be en- 
Sranchised. We propose henceforth to advocate this 
movement with all the earnestness and perststence we 
can command, ‘The ballot for all, without regard to 
sex, color, birthplace, religion, or previous condition of 
servitude or rebellion, is our doctrine. 


—>—-—  —— 


IMPORTANT TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
IN OHIO. 


It was intended by the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, at the annual meet- 
ing of the society, to submit a plan by which the State 
could be thoroughly canvassed with petitions for signa- 
ture, so that thousands of names might be secured be- 
fore the sitting of the Legislature in January next. But 
the postponement of the time of holding the annual 
meeting necessitates immediate action in this respect, 
that the work may be thoroughly done, and in time for 
the meeting of the Legislature. Blank petitions, any 
number of them, can be had on application at my office 

















in Dayton, free, save the cost of mailing, which will be 
two cents for every dozen blanks. 

In order, then, that the entire State may be canyass- 
ed—not a foot of territory should be missed—let each 
county society order at once the number of petitions 
they may want; and see to it that their respective coun- 
ties are thoroughly and carefully canvassed. Where no 
county societies exist, let the friends of the cause who 
reside in such counties take it upon themselves to or- 
der blanks, and make every effort to have them intro. 
duced into every part of the county, that not a foot re. 
main uncanvassed. Scatter petitions right and left— 
urge the people to sign them, and as fast as they are 
filled, forward to my office, and order more. 

I feel like insisting on prompt, decisive action in this 
respect, that instead of the 2000 names received last 
winter, in the two weeks immediately preceding the 
Columbus Convention, the names of 20,000 or 40,000 cit- 
izens of Ohio, of both sexes, may be sent up to the next 
Legislature, demanding that justice be done to the wo- 
men of our great State. 

Order the petitions, good friends, and let us all go to 
work at once. A. J. Boyer, 


<= 


THE “JOURNAL” IN WYOMING. 


Mrs. Phebe Picketts, of Cheyenne, Wyoming Terrij- 
tory—the late candidate for the office of county clerk, 
and who was beaten by her Democratic competitor by a 
very small majority—writes me that “the JouRNAL js 
just the paper we want in this Territory, and I shall do 
all in my power to extend its circulation.” 

Mrs. Pickettsis an active, energetic woman, and well 
informed in the history of Wyoming politics, and its re- 
lation to the women of that Territory; and she has 
promised to contribute occasionally to the Western De- 
partment of the JoURNAL, and to keep its readers 
“posted” on the progress of our cause in the Territory 
which first established impartial suffrage. 

Mrs. J. H. Fouror will also assist in advancing the in- 
terests of the JOURNAL, and contribute occasionally to 
its columns. A. J.B, 


- ——---— — meee — - 
THE last decree of the Empress, issued at the Palace 
of St. Cloud, was to the effect that no trained skirts 
would be admitted upon any visitors during the sum- 
mer season. That, it having been signified to her that 
long skirts interfered with ease and comfort in walking, 
and it being the business of a mistress of a house, and 
especially of a sovereign, to promote the happiness and 
well-being of her guests and subjects, we therefore do 
decree, that none but short dresses and costumes shall 
be allowed to enter St. Cloud. This set all the dress- 
makers in Paris to work upon short costumes, until the 
war deprived them of their occupation. For the bene- 
fit of some young girls, who are always anxiously in- 
quiring when they can put on trained skirts, it may be 
stated that the Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen 
Victoria, now nearly sixteen years old, has never yet 
worn anything but short dresses, even upon the grand 
occasion of a “drawing-room” reception, when court 
trains are universal. 





A LONDON letter to the World says it now appears 
that the wife of Marshal Leboeuf, who is a Prussian, 
obtained from her husband full particulars of the plan 
of the French military operations which had been de- 
cided upon, and then found means to communicate this 
invaluable information to Count Bismarck, and through 
him to Gen. Von Moltke. Thus, when the game of 
war was began, the Prussians were in the condition of 
the player who well knew all the cards in his opponent’s 
hand, and exactly how he intended to play them. 
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CURLS! CURLS! 


SAMPLES FREE. 





A sample of Prof. Bennett’s “Crismer Coma” free to any Jady 
or gent who wishes to give itatrial. One application is warranted 
to cur! the straightest and most stubborn hair into wavy ringlets 
or heavy, massive curls. Address, with stamp, 

Sept. 24. 38m PROF. GEV. C. BENNETT, Wadsworth, O. 


J. H. HALL, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O. 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 2m 


J.J. B. 

BELLVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law;, 
DAYTON, ©. 

OFFICE—N.E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 2it 
8. B. 











J.A.8. 
BOLTIN & SHAUCK, 


Attorneys and C.unsellors-ateLaw, 
DAYTON, ©. 


Aug. 13. OFFICE—84 Main street, (up stairs). ___2m 


BECKEL HOUSE, 
Corner of Third and Jefferson Sts, 
DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOUD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TabLe pe Hore” of 
this house, and every department of the “Cuisine,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. 3m_ 


HYDE PARK SEMINARY. 

It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thorough and 
practical education to women at the lowest possible cost. 

Students will be furnished with board at cost, which may be 
brought as low as $2.00 per week, and will not exceed $2.50 

In order to reduce the expense of board so low, each student 
will be required to give one hour per day to household pursuits. 

Employment will be furnished to those desiring it, which wil 
materially lessen these already reduced expenses. 

For the present we shall undertake only machine-sewing, plain 
and ornamental needlework, drawing on wood and ornamental 
painting, and the manufacture of hose and other garments with 
knitting-machines. 

For further information address 


M&S. C. V. WAITE, Principal, 





Sept. 17. 161 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
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